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Janosik: Unraveling the Man 
from the Legend 


PATRICIA A. KRAFCIK 


The year 1988 marks the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Juraj Janosik, traditionally considered by Slovaks to be 
their national hero. Preparations for the anniversary celebrations 
included the publishing of a study entitled Neznaémy Janosik 
(1986) by Jozef Koéis, which expands on previous knowledge 
about the historical Janosik and complements scholarly works such 
as Andrej Melichercik’s comprehensive monograph Janosikovska 
tradicia na Slovensku (1952) and the superb folklore studies and 
collections of Viera GaSparikova.! A major work on Janosik by 
GaSparikova, Jénosik: Obraz zbojnika v I’'udovej kulture (1988), 
and a double issue of the journal Slovensky ndrodopis (3-4, 1988), 
devoted exclusively to the brigand theme, are also new publica- 
tions contributing to the celebration. Among the numerous 
festivities during the course of 1988 has been unveiling of a seven- 
meter high sculpture of Janogik by national artist Jan Kulich in 
Terchova,? and an exhibit of folk art portraying Janosik, sponsored 
by the Slovak National Gallery. Appropriately, the exhibit was 
installed during the summer months in Liptovsky (Svaty) Mikula’ 
— the city in central Slovakia that witnessed Janosik’s trial and 
execution in mid-March of 1713. As one Slovak ethnographer has 
put it: ‘‘This year all of Slovakia lives with the anniversary of its 
beloved Janogik.’’3 

The question why Janogik, who was one of a number of 
eighteenth-century Slovak peasants tried and executed as brigands 
and murderers, emerged as the national hero has long daunted 
JanoSik scholars. Likewise, the historical figure himself has con- 
tinually escaped scholars and remains today but a shadowy pro- 
file sketched in by their research and educated suppositions. While 
JanoSik in folklore is a bold bandit, harassing members of the rich 
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and noble classes of society, and always thrilling his people with 
daring and dangerous exploits, the historical figure, as much as 
we can know him, appears very human. Clearly, he was a strong, 
adventurous young man caught up in some of the most tumultuous 
moments of his nation’s life and, like everyone else, subject to 
the rule of the tough, often brutal authorities occupying Slovak 
territory at the time. We can best become acquainted with the Juraj 
Janosik beloved of the Slovak people through JanoSik folklore and 
literary depictions, dramas, films, and folk art and portraiture, 
for it is through these that he and his exploits are most widely 
known. But how can we come to know the real Janosik, the one 
whose birth we celebrate in 1988? For this we must turn to infor- 
mation drawn from a small file of historical documents concern- 
ing his life, both directly and indirectly. 

Juraj Janosik was a young man of twenty-five when he was 
brought from his cell in the sixteenth-century Vranov castle, just 
outside Liptovsky Svaéty MikulaS, and placed before a county 
government tribunal in that city on March 17, 1713. He was ex- 
hausted from questioning by representatives of both the Liptov 
and Tren¢in county governments, and suffered from wounds in- 
flicted during his interrogation by torture which could have in- 
cluded any combination of the following customary practices: fire 
burns on the skin, penetration of red-hot pincers under the nails, 
crushing of the bones, stretching on the rack, and the ripping of 
tendons in the limbs.* After enduring all of this, he stood to hear 
the following verdict and sentence: 

Because the aforementioned accused, Juro JanoSik, hav- 
ing rejected both the commandments of God and the law 
of the state, two years ago turned to banditry and became 
a brigand captain; and with his comrades on the 
highways robbed many people of their belongings; and 
as it appears from his own confession, his comrades in 
his presence shot and killed in an ungodly fashion a 
priest from Domaniza; and since he also committed other 
such crimes; therefore, for such grave and evil deeds and 
transgressions of the law, he is to be thrust onto the hook 
through the left side and thus as an example to other 
criminals of this type, he is to be hanged.® 
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JanoSik’s execution was most likely carried out the next day, 
perhaps in the city square or the market place near today’s Janko 
Kral Museum which is located in an old mansion once owned 
by the Hanzély-Seligovy family.® Janosik’s actual interrogation 
possibly took place in the back of that mansion which was pur- 
chased for such use by Liptov county officials in 1712 or 1713.7 
It is thought that his body was removed to a cemetery about four 
kilometers from Liptovsky Svaéty Mikulaé in a settlement called 
Cemice which contained an unhallowed graveyard for insurrec- 
tionists (kuruci), many of whom had fallen in the uprising of 
Prince Ferenz Rakoéczy II against the Austrian Habsburgs from 
1703-11, in which Jaénosik had briefly participated.® 

While the execution put an end to Janogik the man, his legend 
was born in folk tradition which was ripe for the glorification and 
idealization of a noble brigand who had come to represent revenge 
for wrongs perpetrated against the common folk under the harsh 
conditions of the time. The eighteenth century throughout Europe 
was, in fact, the ‘‘golden age’’ of brigandage, when those 
discontented with the ever more intolerable burdens of foreign 
occupation, serfdom, and forced conscription, fled to the hills and 
formed small outlaw bands for survival and for the harrassment 
of the wealthy and powerful.? These social bandits, considered 
criminals by the authorities, represented to their people free spirits 
and were perceived as champions of the poor and oppressed. Con- 
ditions in Slovakia in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were likewise conducive to the emergence of social brigandage. 
Slovakia constituted the northern counties of the Hungarian 
Kingdom, and increasingly restless Slovak serfs served Hungarian 
overlords, who themselves in turn were held in voluntary or 
sometimes compulsory allegiance to the Habsburg Court. In these 
volatile times, Janosik took his place among the social bandits, 
and within decades of his execution, a rich oral tradition had 
begun to crystallize around him. 

Over the past two centuries, through the process of mythiciza- 
tion in folklore and literature, the legendary JanoSik has flourished. 
He and his mountain lads (hérni chlapci) are celebrated in 
numerous short folktales, lyric and lyrico-epic songs and ballads, 
and the plastic arts — ceramics, wood-carving, painting on glass. 
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The brigand dance, odzemok, with its exhilirating music and leap- 
ing over bonfires, is the most exciting of those performed by Slovak 
folk ensembles to this day — and reflects the scenarios brilliantly 
envisioned in artistic depictions of Janosik and his men.1° 

The great Russian folklorist and researcher in Czech, Slovak, 
and Carpatho-Rusyn folklore, Pétr Bogatyrév, has stated that the 
more beloved a folk hero is, the more elaborately is his image 
embellished with the elements of fairytale magic and fantasy." 
Janosik demonstrates that this is indeed so, for his figure, especial- 
ly in the folktales, shares numerous features with international 
fairytale heroes. He is invulnerable to harm and capture, with 
supernatural strength residing alternately in his magical belt, 
magical mountain axe (valaska), magical string, hair, or herbs — 
each acquired from witches or forest nymphs (vily). Like many 
other heroes, JaénoSik is nursed by his mother until boyhood, and 
appears lazy until he obtains his magical objects. In the folktales, 
JanoSik engages in a series of exploits designed to expose and 
punish the arrogant lords, as well as common passers-by who 
speak against him, fear him, or lie to him. Like the English Robin 
Hood, he dons a series of disguises in order to penetrate lordly 
estates or to patrol the highways incognito, teaching proper morali- 
ty to cruel noblemen and less than noble common folk alike.'2 
Alongside folktales are folksongs and ballads which praise his 
dashing, masculine beauty, celebrate the free outlaw life, bemoan 
the struggles and death of the brigand at the gallows, and express 
his motivations for becoming a bandit.'% 

Each literary age has also depicted JanoSik according to its 
own needs and tastes.'4 Late eighteenth-century and early 
nineteenth-century Slovak literature portrays a Janosik derived 
most likely from market or bazaar song lore (jarmoéné piesne) as 
a young brigand who tells his tragic story while languishing in 
prison.'15 Nineteenth-century Romanticists, especially the Sturovci, 
extolled JanoSik as a symbol of liberation, of Slovak nationalism, 
of Slovakia itself. Later Romanticism, partly under the influence 
of foreign models, gradually added love motifs, romance, and more 
adventure to his legend. In Socialist society, Janosik has been por- 
trayed as an early fighter for the rights of peasants and workers. 
During World War II JanoSik, as the ‘‘mountain eagle,’’ was again 
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evoked, this time by partisans who formed themselves into a 
“‘Janosik brigade’’ in 1944. Other partisans in 1943 and 1944 cir- 
culated an underground anti-government journal entitled 
Janosik.'® Through changing times and conditions, there has been 
no doubt about the power of JaénoSik as a symbol of defiance and 
freedom. 

Modern-day Slovakia, particularly in its theater, has dealt 
somewhat harshly with the noble image of JanoSik inherited from 
folklore and literary traditions. On the contemporary Slovak stage 
he has been depicted as an earthy, sensual young male, struggling 
not only with social justice, but also with his desire for a woman 
as in the Polish playwright Ernst Bryll’s musical, ‘‘Malovany na 
skle’’ (premiered in October 1974), so popular in Slovakia. In 
Lubomir Feldek’s ‘‘Janosik podl’a Vivaldiho,’’1” Janosik is an at- 
tractive if somewhat vacuous young man who achieves fame as 
a noble brigand by accident when the real fame should have gone 
to his comrade Uhoréik. Finally, in Stanislav Stepka’s ‘‘Jaaan- 
oS{iik,’’'8 he is a weak-willed outlaw whose comrade Uhoréik, a 
homosexual, outshines him and is the real and delightfully 
humorous leader of the little band, preoccupied with gathering 
good-quality loot from victims, especially foreign-made items. '9 

In émigré writings, as well as in films about Janosik we see 
mainly traces of the folklore and the romanticized literary figure. 
If a ‘‘historical’’ figure is discussed, it is also usually derived from 
folklore and literary sources, rather than from actual historical 
documents. Almost any typical reference in émigré literature 
presents the following story: As a young man, JanoSik was study- 
ing for the priesthood when he returned home, having learned 
that his mother was ill. He found her dead, and discovered his 
father beaten by the overseer of the estate, one Sandor, for hav- 
ing missed work in the fields in order to minister to his dying 
wife. When his father then dies from the beating, a furious Janosik 
somehow forces Séndor’s own men to beat the overseer as a 
punishment and warning for the future. Now, as an outlaw, Janosik 
flees to the hills, gathering about himself a band of mountain lads 
who harass cruel lords and rob the rich to give to the poor. He 
is finally betrayed to the authorities by a comrade, jealous of his 
love for the beautiful Ani¢ka, by being lured to a tavern rendez- 
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vous with her. Here he is apprehended by the authorities, not 
because he cannot fight his way free, but because an old Gypsy 
woman tosses dried peas to the floor and causes him to lose his 
balance and slip into the clutches of waiting soldiers. His folklore 
death — execution by hanging on the hook — while often 
elaborated by heroic motifs, coincides with his historical death.2° 

Faced with this these images of JanoSik, we turn finally to 
the historical prototype of Juraj Janosik. There are three major 
sources from which we can reconstruct a life of Jano8ik. First is 
the baptismal matrika or registry from the town of Varin, about 
25 kilometers from Terchova. In this document, as in all baptismal 
matriky, the priest recorded the date of the baptism rather than 
the birth, as well as the names of the infant, the parents, and the 
godparents. Such registries are a rich source of information, but 
unfortunately, they are not always continuous. This situation has 
complicated the Janosik history, and has made difficult the 
reconstruction of the Janosik family tree.2! 

The second source of information about the historical Jano&’ik 
consists of documents surrounding his criminal trial on March 
16-17, 1713, in Liptovsky Svaty Mikula’. These documents in- 
clude a record of (a) Janosik’s interrogation by county authorities, 
(b) his brief questioning by two robbery victims from Zilina, and 
(c) his interrogation under torture.22 In the days before the actual 
trial, JanoSik was questioned on a number of points by represen- 
tatives of Liptov and Tren¢in counties. The minutes of this first 
interrogation contain questions presented to Janosik, along with 
a third-person rendering of the answers he gave, and also indicate 
which questions he did not answer. Of the twenty-nine questions 
presented by the Liptov representative, Janosik answered only six- 
teen, while he made some attempt at a response to all seventeen 
questions of the Trencin representative. In answer to accusations 
of robbery by Zilina cloth merchant Jan Sipos and Zilina jeweler 
Skalka, Janosik admitted robbing both and described what he did 
with the loot. A brief list of Uhor¢ik’s comrades is also appended 
to this interrogation. Minutes of JanoSik’s questioning under tor- 
ture show him responding to seven items. None of these minutes 
indicate how long the proceedings lasted. Among the trail 
documents is also a record of the trial itself which covers the ex- 
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change between the prosecutor, Alexander Cemicky, and the 
defense lawyer assigned to Jénosik, Baltazar Palugyay, about 
which more will be said later. 

The third source of documents essential to our acquaintance 
with the historical JanoSik are the records of (a) criminal trial pro- 
ceedings against Janosik’s comrade Tomas Uhoréik which also 
took place in Liptovsky Svaéty MikuldS on April 19-20, only a 
month after Janogik’s execution (Uhor¢ik was executed on April 
21), and (b) a written complaint lodged against Janosik’s older 
brother Jan in November, 1713, by the Stretno estate administrator 
for the L6wenburgs, Martin Florek. We have as well the subse- 
quent criminal trial proceedings against Jan which took place on 
December 18-22 of the same year, when he was tried for brigan- 
dage by the landowners’ court of Count Léwenburg at the 
Léwenburg residence in Tepli¢ka-on-the-Vah and later hanged.2° 
Included in this third category may also be records which show 
that Terchova, Janosik’s hometown, and all of its residents, were 
challenged in August of 1712 by the Tepli¢ka court to answer 
charges of secretly aiding outlaws.24 

From the documents we know that Janosik was born in one 
of the many small mountain settlements, called ‘‘U JanoSov,”’ 
located to the east of the city of Zilina near the village of Terchova 
in the mountainous area of north central Slovakia. The region is 
known for its thick patches of pine forest, craggy cliffs and caves, 
and rugged beauty. JanoSik’s childhood familiarity with this ter- 
rain no doubt served him well in his later years as a brigand when 
he was forced to move quickly and easily through such country 
and to seek the natural shelter it offered. Since Terchova had no 
operating church or pastor at that time, but belonged to the Varin 
parish, Janosik’s baptism, as well as those of other children from 
Terchova and surrounding settlements, is recorded in the Varin 
baptismal registry. In his Jénosikovské tradicia, the well-known 
Jano&ik scholar Andrej Melicher¢éik refers to an entry in the registry 
indicating that Juraj Janosik was baptized on January 25, 1688; 
was the son of Martin Janogik and Anna Cignikova; and had two 
younger brothers Martin (baptized 1692) and Adam (baptized 
1697).25 In a later study, Melicheréik says that updated research 
indicated that Janosik also had an older brother, Jan. But here 
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Melicheréik neither provides a baptismal date for Jan nor explains 
the absence of a date.26 

According to Rudolf Brtai, who himself has analyzed the bap- 
tismal registry scrupulously, this Juraj Janosik identified by 
Melicheréik and others is not the famous bandit.2’ In the registry, 
which had been interrupted for several years and then resumed 
in 1686 by Roman Catholic priest Michal Smutko, Melicheréik’s 
Janosik happens to be the first Juraj Janosik listed as baptized.28 
But Brtan says that between this first baptism on January 25, 1688, 
and September, 1694, there were in fact five Juraj Janosiks listed 
in the registry, four of whom were baptized between these years 
and whose ages would have ranged from 19 to 25 at the time of 
the execution in 1713 — making them all potential candidates for 
the famous brigand. 

After grouping parents and children into the four Janosik 
family units, each of which contained a son Juraj (one Juraj was 
listed as the father of a son by the same name), Brtan, contrary 
to Melicheréik, points to Juraj, son of Michal Janosik and Barbara 
Cingel’ova, baptized on May 16, 1688, as the real brigand.29 He 
derives his conclusion not only on the basis of the registry but 
also from crucial information in the documents of 1713 stating 
the charges brought against Juraj’s brother Jan who is described 
as having, among other children, a daughter Dorota born in 1699.°° 
The parents of Melicheréik’s Janogik, Martin and Anna Ci8nikova, 
according to Brtan, had sons Martin and Adam, and also a son 
Jan, but he is listed in the registry as having been baptized in 1689, 
a year after their son Juraj. Thus he was not an older brother to 
Juraj, whereas the court documents clearly state that Jan was older. 
Furthermore, he would have been only 10 years old in 1699 — 
hardly old enough to be married and a father. The parents of yet 
another Juraj Janosik (baptized in 1691), Juraj, Sr., and Anna 
Chorvatikova, also had a son Jan baptized in 1689. But this date 
makes him younger than Juraj as well and disqualifies him as the 
real Juraj’s older brother Jan. How then does Brtai convincingly 
support his contention that Michal and Barbara Cingel’ova are the 
parents of the real brigand Juraj? 

Brtéfi says that Michal and Barbara had a daughter Barbara, 
listed as having been baptized in April 1691, as well as Juraj bap- 
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tized May 16, 1688, and believes that they had still another son 
Jan who was older than Juraj, but whom we do not find in the 
registry simply because there was no registry between the years 
1673 and 1686, precisely the years during which the older brother 
Jan was born and baptized.*' Brtaéi thus explains what Melicher¢ik 
passed over in silence — why there is no baptismal date for Jan 
— and he thus rules out Melicheréik’s couple Martin and Anna 
Ci8nikova as the brigand Juraj’s parents. Brtan traces the source 
of the mistake to an inaccurate initial identification of Janogik’s 
actual baptismal entry by a Varin priest from whom the informa- 
tion was first requested in the late 1920s.32 The priest located the 
first possible Juraj Janosik listed in the registry, which had been 
resumed after a period by his distant predecessor Smutko, and 
most likely looked no further. According to Brtan, this erroneously 
identified Juraj Janosik has been handed down mechanically from 
scholar to scholar since then.3% 

The young Janosik, born sometime in late spring 1688, lived 
in his family’s settlement with his parents, Michal and Barbara. 
Count Jan Jakub Léwenburg, lord of the Streéno domain to which 
Terchova belonged, is known to have sent some young boys of 
peasant origin to school in connection with the recatholicization 
of the area which he strongly supported and it would not have 
been impossible that JanoSik was given some education.™ But this 
is doubtful, Brtai says, since his home was five kilometers from 
Terchova, a hard road to travel in winter, and since his father 
might have hesitated to send his youngest son and helper away. 
The older son Jaén was already married with one child and it is 
not known whether he was still living in his parents’ home by 
1699 when Janosik was 11 years old.35 

In 1703 when Prince Ferenz Rakéczy II, one of a series of 
Hungarian nobles who over the years had attempted to limit or 
throw off Austrian Habsburg power, published his proclamation 
inciting insurrection against Vienna, Janosik was 15 years old. 
Along with thousands of other Slovak serfs attracted by Rakéczy’s 
repeated calls for liberation from Austrian overloads, freedom for 
serfs, and religious tolerance — and perhaps caught up as an en- 
thusiastic youth desiring adventure — JanoSik joined Rakéczy’s 
troops at the summons of one of his officers, Viliam Vinkler, in 
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December 1707.36 He was later among approximately 400 insur- 
rectionists or kuruci taken prisoner, and subsequently released, 
after a battle near Tren¢in on August 3, 1708, which dealt a severe 
blow to the uprising. By 1711 the insurrection had worn down 
considerably, and shortly after the death of Austrian Emperor 
Joseph I, Hungarian leaders of the moderate wing of the insur- 
rectionist movement finally made peace with the new emperor 
Charles VI at Szatmar.37 

Already after the Trenéin battle in 1708, however, Janosik 
returned home and, as his trial records state, lived with his older 
brother Jan for a short time. Then, either on L6wenburg’s in- 
sistence or on the initiative of Imperial Army officers who com- 
pelled former insurrectionist prisoners with promises and threats 
to enlist,38 Janosik joined the Austrian Imperial service and was 
stationed as a guard at the prison in the Bytéa castle. During the 
heat of the uprising, many brigands, vagrants, deserters, and even 
students had joined Rak6éczy’s troops, and in turn toward the end 
of the uprising and afterwards, former kuruci were identified by 
county and state authorities as bandits and criminals — so that 
officially the line between insurrectionists and brigands was essen- 
tially obliterated. It was among a group of these imprisoned in- 
surrectionists and bandits at the Bytéa castle in prison in 1710 
that Janosik met and befriended Tomas Uhoréik of Turzovka, a 
brigand captain, probably about five years his senior,39 who had 
also served for a time in Rakéczy’s army.4° 

Court records state that Janosik often showed special favors 
toward Uhor¢ik, perhaps easing up prison rules for him, bring- 
ing him better fare, or helping him maintain contact with his 
outlawed comrades.*'! In the autumn of 1710, Janosik helped 
Uhoréik to escape. Less than a month later, in November of 1710, 
with living conditions worsening at Bytéa castle, illness spreading, 
and food in dangerously short supply, Janosik’s father, probably 
without much difficulty given these circumstances, paid a sum 
to the castle commander and had his son released from the Im- 
perial Army.42 Janosik went home to his parents in Terchova, but 
apparently met with Uhor¢ik several times during the winter of 
1710-1711, and together with other members of Uhor¢ik’s band, 
they robbed some merchants in Moravia in September, 1711, tak- 
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ing, among other items, a good deal of cloth.43 This was both 
Uhor¢ik’s last move as a bandit captain and JanoSik’s first such 
action. On St. Michael’s Day, September 29, 1711, Uhoréik swore 
JanoSik into the band according to custom.*4 Thus began Janosik’s 
brief career as a brigand. 

Shortly after JanoSik joined the group, Uhor¢éik left the band, 
married in October, 1711, and taking the name Martin Mravec, 
settled in the village of Klenovec in the county of Malohont. Here 
he became a shepherd, eventually acquiring the reputation of a 
fine citizen. After this he participated in only one robbery with 
Janosik and others, the attack on baron Pavol Révay of Turiec.45 
Uhor¢éik himself handed over leadership of the band to JénoSik, 
who inherited what was a loose-knit and apparently difficult group 
to control. Membership was fluid, and included Moravians, Poles, 
and Rusyns, but largely Slovaks, many of whom came from the 
mountainous Kysuca region of northeastern Slovakia.4é 

Janosik spent most of the winter of 1711-12 at Uhoréik’s 
home, since brigands customarily dispersed for the winter, and 
he resumed his activity during the spring of 1712. He and his men 
robbed noblemen, merchants, a priest and a pastor’s wife on the 
river V4h, and among others, a Zilina cloth merchant Jan Sipo8, 
a rich Zilina goldsmith and jeweler Skalka, a wealthy Imperial 
Army officer’s wife, Schardonka, and her entourage on the road 
between VaZec and Vychodna, as well as an Orava squire named 
Ladislav Zmeskal. They took everything from money, cloth, rich 
and fancy pieces of clothing, jewelry, weapons, wigs, and wine. 
When later questioned about the only murder — that of a priest 
from Domaniza — Jaénosik denied involvement, stating that two 
comrades were responsible. In the end, the court was able to in- 
sist in the verdict only that Janosik had been present when the 
murder took place. 

When Uhortéik was interrogated a month later he confessed 
things which Janogik himself had clearly withheld during his trial, 
information which also sheds light on their activity as bandits and 
on their character. For one thing, Uhor¢ik demonstrated that there 
was widespread support of Janosik by naming several persons who 
helped him, such as the Terchova schoolmaster who gave him 
shelter and the Terchova innkeeper Rafaj who provided him with 
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food.47 Janosik’s withholding of such information to protect com- 
rades and supporters characterizes the records of his own inter- 
rogation. Secondly, Uhoréik spoke of ‘‘insurrectionist booty’’ 
which was stored at the home of a comrade, again something 
which JanoSsik had never mentioned. He disclosed that Janogik and 
his men had attacked smaller Imperial Army units in order to cap- 
ture weapons. Most importantly, Uhoréik revealed that Janosik 
told him that in Ciémany he had hidden cloth for the clothing 
of three hundred men, as well as money, and had hidden weapons 
by a stream near Terchova. 

Jozef Koéi8 raises the question whether Jénosik was perhaps 
involved in preparations for some potentially larger armed action 
connected with the only recently-liquidated uprising, the spirit 
of which could still be alive in him as a former kuruc. Likewise, 
Janosik must have been suspected by the authorities of keeping 
contact with other insurrectionists. A former Rak6éczy officer 
Viliam Vinkler, who had recruited Janosik into Rakéczy’s army 
some years earlier, was known to be operating secretly in north- 
western Slovakia, preparing a new uprising even after the Szatmar 
Peace of 1711.48 And when JanoSik was asked by his Liptov in- 
terrogator if he had contact with exiles in Poland who were 
‘traitors of the country and government of Hungary’”’ (that is, 
Rakoczy insurrectionists, many of whom had fled north), he flat- 
ly refused to answer.*? The piecing together of such information 
sheds new light on Janosik’s illegal activity, suggesting that he 
and others like him may indeed have had some very serious and 
far-reaching goals in mind to which they devoted their actions.5° 

In October, 1712, both Janosik and Uhor¢ik were appre- 
hended in one of the many sweeps undertaken by officials to round 
up former insurrectionists and brigands, and were imprisoned for 
a few days in the castle at Hrachovo. Malohont county’s deputy 
chief administrator, Pavol Lani, who was an acquaintance of 
Uhoréik and Janosik, apparently was sympathetic with the Rakoéc- 
zy uprising and helped facilitate their release. Trial documents 
later revealed that in repayment to Lani and his sheriff, Uhoréik 
and Janosik gave them fox furs and several cheeses.®*' 

The pursuit, prosecution, and execution of bandits, in hopes 
of squelching all public disorder surrounding and echoing the 
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Raék6éczy uprising, received top priority among officials of several 
counties, including Trenéin, Turiec, Orava, Liptov, Hont, and 
Malohont, and also in Spi’ and Sari’. Perhaps it was these general 
and ongoing investigations, along with information gleaned from 
the interrogations of other bandits, that led to the second and final 
apprehension of both Janosik and Uhoréik in February or early 
March of 1713, most likely in the latter’s village of Klenovec. 
Perhaps information concerning the whereabouts of Janosik and 
Uhoréik provided voluntarily to authorities by the discontented 
outlaw Turiak-Huncaga may also have helped lead to their arrest.52 
In shackles they were taken to Liptovsky Svaty Mikuldé8, impri- 
soned, and tried, and both executed a month apart. 

The court records indicate that Janosik’s defense lawyer 
Palagyay tried to argue that his client had killed no one, had left 
Rak6éczy’s army on his own, had served in the Imperial Army, 
and had become a bandit as a vulnerable young man, and not by 
his own will, but under the strong influence of Uhoréik. He begged 
for mercy and for Janogik’s release. The prosecutor insisted that 
not only had JaénoSik participated in Rakéczy’s uprising, but that 
his thievery alone subjected him to the law of the land, the Tripar- 
titum, and specifically Article 15 on brigands (supported by subse- 
quent imperial decrees) which clearly said that bandits were to 
be hung, broken on the wheel, impaled on a stake, or decapitated 
as a warning to others. In the end, the prosecutor was victorious, 
and Jaénosik was found guilty and executed. 

Did Janosik’s Gypsy friends come to play while he danced 
under the gallows before throwing himself on the hook to die! 
Did he really smoke two pounds of tobacco in his infamous ban- 
dit pipe to astound and shame his people’s oppressors while hang- 
ing on the hook? Probably not, but who can know with certainty? 
There may indeed have been a number of cruel estate overseers 
named Sandor, and although there is no mention in historical 
documents of a special Aniéka in his life, Janosik admitted to hav- 
ing given stolen jewelry to certain young Terchova women. That 
Janosik might have been betrayed by a comrade may well be close 
to historical truth. His slipping into the authorities’ hands on dried 
peas scattered by an old woman in a tavern, however, rather than 
an actual event, may be a kind of mythical expression of ultimate 
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helplessness on the part of one people held in bondage by another. 

Clearly, the Janosik of legend and the JanoSik of history are 
different figures, although some traces of the latter peek through 
the former. The historical Janosik is in some ways no less in- 
teresting to us now than the legend. True, the historical figure 
gave rise to the legend, but where the historical narrative is 
fragmentary, fails to explain actions, and fails to satisfy curiosity 
about a famous personality, human longing and creativity step 
in to flesh out the hero, to contour and recontour him as the need 
arises. And it is, after all, the legendary figure, dynamic, capable 
of change, and radiating an irresistible power, which has kept 
Janosik alive and well through the centuries. 
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Federalist Thought 
in Czechoslovakia 
During the Interwar Years 
JOSEF KALVODA 


For centuries Central Europe has been an area of mixed na- 
tionalities and both Austria-Hungary and Czechoslovakia, when 
the latter was established in 1918-1919, were multi-national states. 
The need for peace and cooperation among the many national 
groups gave rise to several proposals for a federal solution of the 
problems of small nations living in the area. One may recall that 
on January 23, 1849 the Czech historian and political leader Fran- 
tisek Palacky proposed the reorganization of the Austrian Empire 
along federal lines.1 One can also cite a statement by the known 
Czech journalist Karel Havliéek Borovsky who argued against 
Bohemia’s joining the German Reich proposed by the Frankfurt 
Parliament in 1849. He wrote: ‘‘Our federation is Austria.’’? The 
struggle for the state right by the National (Old) Czech party, led 
by Frantisek Ladislav Rieger, in the nineteenth century was also 
a reflection of the Czech nation’s desire to federalize the Austrian 
state. Until World War I the struggle for the ‘‘state right’’ was con- 
tinued by the Young Czech party, as well as by the other Czech 
political parties with the exception of the Social Democrats and 
Professor Thomas G. Masaryk who advocated federalization of the 
state along ethnic lines.3 In the interwar years several proposals 
for a federal solution of the Czech-Slovak problem and the prob- 
lem of ‘‘Balkanized’’ East Central Europe and Europe in general 
were made by some citizens and political leaders in 
Czechoslovakia. These ideas will be briefly considered in this 
paper. 

A discussion of federalist thought in Czechoslovakia ought 
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to begin with the first plans for establishment of a state that would 
include the Czech historical lands (Bohemia, Moravia and Austrian 
Silesia) and Slovakia, known originally as Upper Hungary. Dur- 
ing World War I the idea of an independent Czecho-Slovak state 
was endorsed by some Czech groups both at home and abroad, 
including the Bohemian National Alliance and the Slovak League 
of America. In order to promote the independence movement, 
representatives of the two organizations met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on October 15, 1915, where they agreed on what they believed 
their countrymen in Austria-Hungary would accept in the event 
of their liberation. The ‘‘Cleveland Agreement’”’ provided for the 
autonomy of both the Czech lands and Slovakia, proclaiming that 
the union of the Czech and Slovak peoples will be in a ‘‘federative 
union of states,’’ with complete national autonomy for Slovakia. 
Slovakia would have its own schools, its own state administra- 
tion, cultural freedom and Slovak would be the official language.4 

A few years later the agreement was presented to Thomas 
G. Masaryk in Pittsburgh at a meeting of representatives of the 
Bohemian National Alliance, the Slovak League, and the National 
Alliance of Bohemian Catholics. Since some Slovaks expressed 
an apprehension that in the future Czecho-Slovak state the Slovaks 
might be enveloped (‘‘Czechified’’), Masaryk, the president of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council seated in Paris, decided to revise 
it. He wrote in Slovak the so-called Pittsburgh Agreement, signed 
by him and other Czechs and Slovaks on May 30, 1918.5 

The agreement stated that representatives of the named 
organizations ‘‘approve of a political program aiming to unite the 
Czechs and Slovaks into an independent state comprising the 
Czech lands and Slovakia. Slovakia shall have its own administra- 
tion, its own diet, and its own courts. The Slovak language shall 
be the official language in schools, in government offices, and in 
public life generally. The Czecho-Slovak state shall be a republic; 
its constitution shall be democratic.”’ 

The document was destined to have far-reaching conse- 
quences in the history of Czechoslovakia. In their struggle for self- 
government and their efforts to change the centralist constitution 
of 1920, the Slovak autonomists invoked the Pittsburgh Agree- 
ment. One may argue that the idea of a federal union of the Czechs 
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and Slovaks in the Cleveland Agreement, as well as the 
autonomous arrangement promised by the Pittsburgh Agreement, 
were manifestations of the influence of the United States federal 
system of government on the thinking of those who signed them. 
Similarly, as it is in the states of the American federation, the Pitts- 
burgh Agreement stipulated that Slovakia ‘‘shall have its own ad- 
ministration, its own diet, and its own courts.’’ Since Czechs and 
Slovaks are two different nations speaking similar but different 
languages, it was necessary to make the Slovak language in 
Slovakia ‘‘the official language in schools, in governmental of- 
fices, and in public life generally.’’ 

In view of the fact that in 1915, in a memorandum to the 
British government, Masaryk stated that the new state (‘‘Inde- 
pendent Bohemia’’) would be a monarchy, because only a small 
group of ‘‘radicals’’ favored a republic,® and that most of the 
leaders of the independence movement in the Czech lands and 
Milan R. Stefanik, who represented the Slovaks in the Czecho- 
Slovak National Council, were monarchists, it would seem that 
the American environment influenced Masaryk’s decision to pro- 
claim the new state a republic. 

The principles stated in the Pittsburgh Agreement were not 
implemented in the Czechoslovak Constitution of 1920; the lat- 
ter established a centralist state administration. Autonomy for 
Ruthenia, the easternmost province of Czechoslovakia, provided 
for in the constitution, was not realized either until the collapse 
of the First Republic in October 1938. (Incidentally, the Slovaks 
had autonomy during the Second Republic that came to its end 
in March, 1939.) Champions of the autonomist movement in 
Slovakia, the Slovak People’s party and the Slovak National par- 
ty, constantly emphasized the need for a federal arrangement in 
the state that they supported. 

In May 1936, in a parliamentary discussion of the proposed 
Law for the Defense of the State (Law 131 of May 13, 1936), a 
Slovak People’s party deputy and a former member of government, 
Jozef Tiso, declared that the Slovak nation considered the state 
of the Czechs and Slovaks their own state and that his party sup- 
ported the law. As on many other occasions, Tiso discussed the 
Slovak problem and the demand for the implementation of the 
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Pittsburgh Agreement. As he put it, ‘‘Autonomy is education of 
the Slovak nation toward seeing in this state its own state in which 
it rules . . . Autonomy is education for state-forming thinking of 
the Slovaks’... ’’? The autonomist program, he emphasized, 
made the Slovaks conscious of the fact that Czechoslovakia was 
their state, and that the latter did not mean the merging of the. 
two nations, but a unity of the two nations in one common state. 

In the discussion of the same legislative proposal a Senator 
of the Slovak People’s party, Gejza Fritz, emphasized that the ‘‘root 
of the autonomy is the Pittsburgh Agreement, concluded and 
signed by Czechs and Slovaks and the then president of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council,’’ Masaryk. The autonomy was 
to be within the boundaries of the state, not outside of it. As he 
put it, ‘‘We demand self-government that is not incompatible with 
the state unity. That such an autonomy is possible is evidenced 
by the fact that the Constitution guarantees autonomy to Carpatho- 
Russia (Ruthenia) within the framework of the united 
Czechoslovak republic.’’? He pointed out that the president of the 
state had signed the agreement and that for ‘‘those reasons it is 
not logical to claim that autonomy is separatism.’’ In its substance, 
‘autonomy means decentralization.’’ In addition, the Slovaks de- 
mand equal rights for the Slovak language, he said, pointing out 
that ‘‘to strive for a united Czechoslovak nation would mean to 
increase the antagonism of all Slovaks.’’? 
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During World War I Masaryk’s objective was the estab- 
lishment of an independent state. However, until the summer of 
1918 he was prepared to accept autonomy for the Czechs within 
the framework of Austria-Hungary if independence were not at- 
tainable.'° By this time France and the United States had already 
parted with the idea of preserving a federalized Austria-Hungary; 
the latter collapsed by the end of October 1918. But even after the 
declaration of Czecho-Slovak independence by Masaryk in 
Washington, D.C., on October 18, the Czech leader presided over 
a meeting of representatives of several national groups from Cen- 
tral Europe between October 23 and 26, 1918, that announced the 
intention to establish a Democratic Mid-European Union. This 
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meeting, held at Independence Hall in Philadelphia, led some peo- 
ple in Washington, D.C., to believe that on the ruins of Austria- 
Hungary a new central european federation would emerge. The 
final resolution produced by the conference, called the 
‘Declaration of Common Aims of the Independent Mid-European 
Nations,’’ was read by Masaryk in front of Independence Hall and 
was hailed by the American press as something approaching a 
declaration of a united Europe." 


On November 1, 1918, the original of the declaration was sub- 
mitted to President Woodrow Wilson by Masaryk, who was the 
first of its twelve signatories. In the accompanying letter to Wilson 
Masaryk stated that the union ‘“‘tries to replace the German Plan 
of Mittel-Europe by a positive plan of reorganization of the many 
smaller nations which are located between the Germans (in Ger- 
many and Austria) and Russians; there are about eighteen such 
nations, beginning with the Finns and ending with the Greeks. 
... The primary aim of the war and the coming peace is the 
reorganization of the East, including now Russia; and the first con- 
dition of this reorganization of Eastern Europe and through it of 
Europe and mankind, is the dismemberment of Austria-Hungary, 
composed of eight non-German nations, oppressed and exploited 
by a degenerate dynasty and reckless feudal aristocracy supported 
by the Germans and Magyars.’’'2 


In the last paragraph of the letter Masaryk proclaimed: ‘‘Mr. 
President, we see in you one of the greatest leaders of modern 
democracy and constructive policy; it is in making a sincere at- 
tempt to apply such a policy to our particular nations and to the 
whole of Europe that we hope you will engage your interest in 
our Union’s endeavors.”’ 


The signatories of the declaration, claiming to represent 
‘“‘more than fifty million people constituting a chain of nations 
lying between the Baltic, the Adriatic and the Black Seas, com- 
prising Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, Jugoslavs, Ukrainians, Uhro- 
Rusins, Lithuanians, Roumanians and Italian Irredentists, 
Unredeemed Greeks, Albanians, Zionists and Armenians, whol- 
ly or partly subject to alien domination . . . accept and subscribe 
to the following as basic principles for all free peoples.’’ 
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‘First. That all governments derive their just power from the 
consent of the governed. 

Second. That it is the inalienable right of every people to 
organize their own government on such principles and in such 
form as they believe will best promote their welfare, safety and 
happiness. 

Third. That the free and natural development of the ideals 
of any state should be allowed to pursue their normal and 
unhindered course unless such course harms or threatens the com- 
mon interest of all. 

Fourth. That there should be no secret diplomacy, and all 
proposed treaties and agreements between nations should be made 
public — prior to their adoption and ratification. 

Fifth. That we believe our peoples, having kindred ideals and 
purposes, should coordinate their efforts to insure the liberties 
of their individual nations for the furtherance of their own com- 
mon welfare, provided such a union contributes to the peace and 
welfare of the world. 

Sixth. That there should be formed a league of the nations 
of the world in a common and binding agreement for genuine and 
practical cooperation to secure justice and therefore peace among 
nations.”’ 

The signatories of the declaration pledged ‘‘on behalf of their 
respective nations’’ that the principles set forth in it ‘‘shall be in- 
corporated in the organic laws of whatever government our respec- 
tive peoples may hereafter establish.’’ As it happened, the vast 
majority of the Czechoslovak Revolutionary (Constituent) National 
Assembly, established after the war, followed Masaryk’s views 
and paid no attention to the principles stated in the Declaration 
of the Common Aims of the Independent Mid-European Nations. 
The assembly did not derive its powers from the consent of the 
governed; it was not elected by the peoples living in 
Czechoslovakia; the Germans, Hungarians, Poles, and Ruthenians 
in Czechoslovakia were not represented in it at all; and the Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Slovaks, and Ruthenians living in the coun- 
try were not allowed to ‘‘organize their own government on such 
principles and in such form as they believe will best promote their 
welfare, safety and happiness.’’'3 
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While visiting the United States in the fall of 1918, Roman 
Dmowski, the head to the Polish National Committee Abroad, 
seated in Paris, suggested to Masaryk the formation of a Federa- 
tion consisting of Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. Masaryk refused 
the proposal, but favored ‘‘a certain kind of Economic Union, to 
be worked out; and a military defense against Germany, essen- 
tially non-aggressive.’’ Not forseeing the problem of frontier ad- 
justment with Poland, Masaryk asked Dmowski ‘‘to write out text 
of agreement on these lines.’’ The Polish leader, however, did not 
formulate such an agreement, since he, apparently, was not in- 
terested in anything short of Federation.'4 

The proposed Federation of the three Western Slavic nations, 
Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, could have provided an ample 
guarantee of peace in Central Europe, since the three nations could 
have faced together the prospective threats coming from either 
east or west, and could have jointly resolved the national minor- 
ity problem. In the 1930s the idea of close cooperation with Poland 
was endorsed by the leader of the Czechoslovak National 
Democratic party, Karel Kramai, and the leader of the Slovak 
People’s party, Andrej Hlinka. At that time, due to hostility be- 
tween Czechoslovakia’s foreign minister Edvard Bene’, and the 
Polish foreign minister Jozef Beck, such a policy was not prac- 


tical and could not be implemented.'5 
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At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919 Czecho-Slovakia was 
represented by a delegation of which the principal spokesman was 
Edvard Bene3. In Memoire No. 3, one of the documents submitted 
by him to the conference, addressing itself to ‘‘The lot of the Ger- 
mans in the Czecho-Slovak Republic,’’ a promise was made that 
‘the Germans of Bohemia [sic] would have the same rights as the 
Czecho-Slovaks themselves. The German tongue would be the sec- 
ond tongue of the land. . . . The regime adopted would be similar 
to that of Switzerland.’’'® In his note of May 20, 1919, Benes 
elaborated on the latter point, announcing the intention of the state 
to apply the principles of the Swiss Republic in creating the organs 
of the new state that would be ‘‘a sort of Switzerland.’’ In the con- 
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clusion of his memorandum Beneé promised ‘‘an extremely liberal 
regime, which will very much resemble that of Switzerland.’’'” 

This was a statement of intention — one of those by which 
the way to hell is paved. It was not implemented and a centralistic 
Constitution was adopted in Czechoslovakia in 1920. One may 
speculate, as did Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University, that ‘‘had the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia at the time 
of its organization in 1919 been based upon the cantonal system, 
its history . . . might have been very different and far happier.’’'® 
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Dr. Milan HodzZa, a Slovak by birth, was a well-known ex- 
ponent of the idea of establishing a Central European or a Danu- 
bian Federation.'9? He proceeded from the assumption that the 
League of Nations and the Little Entente were ineffective and in- 
adequate for preserving peace in Europe. The latter had to unite 
in order to maintain peace and advance prosperity. However, 
Europe’s final unification presupposes, first of all, an effective 
regional cooperation. Therefore, Hodza developed the theme of 
the union of Central Europe when the new order was established 
in Europe after World War I. As a prominent politician of the 
Republican (agrarian) party, he propagated the idea of a federated 
Central Europe numbering about 110 million people, stretching 
from the Baltic to the Aegean Sea and covering the region between 
Germany and Soviet Russia.2° Since the states in the region were 
predominantly agrarian, the federation had to be based on agrarian 
democracy.?1 

Already in 1925, at the national congress of the Republican 
party, Hodza declared that there was a need for Central European 
solidarity; the latter would save Czechoslovakia from either 
Bolshevik or imperialistic attack.22 He believed that the interests 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland could be reconcilled and their close 
cooperation with the other nations in the area would benefit all 
of Europe. In his lecture, delivered in London in 1930, Hodza 
stated: ‘‘It is universally an international danger when dictator- 
ship becomes a contagious disease, which weakens the organism 
of states and nations. Thus one day we could expose ourselves 
to the danger which might infect Central Europe with Moscow’s 
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dictatorship. Therefore, it is important that Central Europe does 
not become the carrier of dictatorial bacilli, but rather a trench, 
or barrier, against dictatorship.’’2$ 

In HodZa’s view, the national sovereignty of small nations 
should not be construed as isolationism, but rather a foundation 
stone for international cooperation. Since the nations of Central 
Europe have mutual interests and similar traditions, they have to 
come closer together and work for a wider international coopera- 
tion. A federation of states from the Baltic to the Aegean Sea, 
united on the basis of democratic principles, would be a barrier 
against Bolshevism and the first step toward establishing a United 
States of Europe.24 

Hodza became prime minister of Czechoslovakia in November 
1935 and Beneé was elected the state’s president in the middle 
of December 1935. When from December 20, 1935, to February 
29, 1936, Hodza was also the acting minister of foreign affairs, 
he tried very hard to get his favorite project off the ground. In an 
attempt to implement it, he visited Vienna on January 17, 1936, 
Paris, February 8-15, Belgrade, February 21-25, and again Vien- 
na, March 8-10, 1936.25 The Austrian Chancellor Kurt von 
Schuschnigg fully endorsed HodzZa’s project, but it was viewed 
skeptically in other countries and, above all, in the Czechoslovak 
ministry of foreign affairs staffed by Bene’ appointees. The new 
president was especially annoyed by Hodza’s conduct of foreign 
policy. Later Benes’ commented with disdain on the prime 
minister’s activities as follows: ‘‘Hodza went to Vienna, had lunch 
with Schuschnigg, told him that something should be done in Cen- 
tral Europe to remove the German threat to Austria. Upon his 
return to Prague he told me that he had negotiated an alliance with 
Austria. It caused alarm in France and in England, because these 
countries were informed to the effect that everything would be 
signed, sealed and delivered in three weeks. Of course it was a 
bluff.’’26 

When in the summer of 1938 a large demonstration in favor 
of autonomy of Slovakia took place in the capital city of Bratislava, 
Hodza made an attempt to take the wind out of the autonomist 
sails. He revealed his own plan for self-government in Slovakia. 
This proposal, known as the ‘‘HodZa Plan,’’ was revealed in detail 
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in his Slovensky dennik. The key provision in it was as follows: 
‘‘Slovakia will have her own diet with legislative powers, her own 
government of six ministers to deal exclusively with Slovak mat- 
ters. The Slovak language will be the only official language in 
Slovakia. A separate Slovak commission will supervise and decide 
the personal questions connected with appointments of the state 
employees to eliminate irregularities and to see that Slovak claims 
are not bypassed.’’27 

After the Munich settlement, on October 6, 1938, Slovak 
autonomy was proclaimed. The manifest was signed by seven non- 
Socialist parties (including the Slovak People’s party), represent- 
ing about 75 percent of the Slovak electorate. The Czecho-Slovak 
National Assembly approved the Constitutional Law of Slovak self- 
rule on November 22, 1938 by a unanimous vote. (The deputies 
of the Communist party of Czechoslovakia left the Chamber before 
the voting.)8 
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In the interwar years a prominent federalist advocating the 
establishment of a United States of Europe, Count Richard N. 
Coudenhove-Kalergi, lived in Czechoslovakia. He became famous 
after World War II, when many Americans and West Europeans 
embraced his ideas.29 His pioneering work did bring fruits when 
the West European community was established. Czechoslovakia, 
however, was a member of the Soviet bloc, and did not benefit 
from it. 

Born in Tokyo on November 17, 1894, Coudenhove-Kalergi’s 
mother was Japanese and his father was an Austrian diplomat. 
The Coudenhove-Kalergi’s home was the old Castle of Ronsperk 
in Bohemia. The Treaty of Saint Germain of 1919 made the Count 
a citizen of Czechoslovakia.?° When the Nazis occupied the coun- 
try in 1939, he accepted French citizenship and, eventually, left 
Europe for the United States. 

During the interwar years Coudenhove-Kalergi was the 
leading theoretician and founder of the Pan-European movement. 
He devoted his talents and efforts to the cause of European federa- 
tion. Among those whom he inspired and persuaded to support 
the movement was Edouard Herriot, a one-time prime minister 
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and minister of foreign affairs in France, and the author of The 
United States of Europe. Herriot was the first European statesman 
who appealed openly for a United States of Europe.3' 

A student of history, Coudenhove-Kalergi was familiar with 
attempts to unify Europe made over the centuries by writers and 
kings, including George Podiebrad, a famous King of Bohemia 
in the fifteenth century. His first article on ‘“The European 
Question’’ appeared in the summer of 1922 in the Berlin Volkische 
Zeitung and the Vienna Neue Freie Presse.32 After finding some 
influential supporters among political leaders of the time, the first 
issue of the movements’s new periodical, Pan-Europe, came out 
in April 1924. It contained an article entitled ‘‘The European 
Manifesto.’’ Due to extensive publicity generated by the move- 
ment, his book on Pan-Europe began to appear in several 
languages.33 The English language edition, with an introduction 
by Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Columbia University, was 
published in 1926 in New York.%4 

In Pan-Europe Coudenhove-Kalergi noticed the political 
decline of Europe as a consequence of the World War: ‘‘From the 
center of the world Europe has moved to its periphery. The world 
hegemony of Europe is overthrown for all time.’’ The validity of 
the last sentence was called to doubt by some, when Germany rose 
again as a great power in the 1930s. Yet the outcome of World 
War II confirmed his observation that ‘‘the United States of 
America has developed into the leading World Power.’’ As he 
observed in his book first published in 1923, in the World War 
the United States ‘‘proved the decisive factor. Today, the United 
States of America is the wealthiest, the most powerful, and the 
most advanced country in the world.’’ At the same time, however, 
‘‘Europe’s power of action in world politics is paralyzed by her 
disunion.’’35 

In advocating the consolidation of Europe into a politico- 
economic federation, Coudenhove-Kalergi encountered objection 
from several quarters branding Pan-Europe a utopia. To this he 
replied that ‘‘every great historical happening began as a utopia 
and ended as a reality.’’ He pointed out that in 1913 the Polish 
and Czecho-Slovak republics were utopias; ‘‘in 1918 they became 
realities. In 1916 the victory of the communists in Russia was a 
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utopia; in 1917 it was an accomplished fact.’’36 Whether Pan- 
Europe would be realized depended on the will of the Europeans; 
if the latter would support the idea and work for it, a utopia would 
become a reality. As he put it, ‘‘While thousands believe in Pan- 
Europe, it is a utopia; so long as millions believe in it, it is a 
program; but once a hundred million believe in it, it becomes a 
fact.’’ Thus in 1923 Coudenhove-Kalergi called upon the youth 
of Europe ‘‘to convert the utopia of yesterday into a reality of 
tomorrow.’’37 

Constantly referring to historical events, Coudenhove-Kalergi 
emphasized that power-relationships among countries have been 
changing with time. For example, the Bohemian empire of King 
Ottokar was a great power stretching from the Baltic to the Mediter- 
ranean and was about the size of European Russia; Bohemia of 
the 1920s was as small as was the Grand Duchy of Weimar a cen- 
tury earlier. According to him, ‘‘Time works for Russia and against 
Europe,’ This was an observation not shared by many people at 
that time. He also pointed out how the United States became a 
great power and how this technically most advanced country was 
‘‘the first to try the new method of political organization, name- 
ly, a system of peaceful federations, culminating in the Pan- 
American Union and in the idea of a League of Nations. Although 
the American conditions are different than those in Europe, states 
that are small may not be able to lead an independent existence 
and, therefore, they have to establish federations.’’ As he saw it, 
‘‘The leading World powers of today are federations: Russia, 
England, America. Political rapprochement of neighboring coun- 
tries must be realized, if conflicts are to be avoided.’’3® 

Coudenhove-Kalergi observed that the formation of the Pan- 
American League was not directed against any other state system, 
but solely against war, and ‘“‘toward furthering the cultural pro- 
gress of all.’’ The American example should be followed by 
Europe. The latter must supplement ‘‘its modern science of com- 
munications by a modern science of politics, else it will be in 
danger of blindly staggering into another war and of suffocating 
in a very sea of gas-bombs.’’39 

The Count regretted that Europe was regressing further and 
further toward atomization, since Austria-Hungary, Western 
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Russia, and European Turkey dissolved themselves into a 
multitude of petty states. This process needs to be reversed by 
promoting integration, otherwise, if the liberation of European 
peoples is not completed by their unification, ‘‘sooner or later the 
European state will be swallowed up by the growing World 
Powers.’’40 Europe must find a means of harmonizing freedom 
with organization, that is to follow the example of America in 
establishing a federation. 

Coudenhove-Kalergi presented a plan for the establishment 
of such a federation and discussed several reasons for which the 
nations of Europe should unite. First, Bolshevik Russia made no 
secret of her aggressive intentions: Bolshevism fights with prop- 
aganda in the one hand and with sword in the other; ‘‘it resorts 
to violence, terrorism and militarism.’’41 Therefore, the aim of all 
Europeans, regardless of party or nation, should be the preven- 
tion of a Soviet invasion that would bring about the destruction 
of liberty and the other cherished values. A Pan-European security 
pact guaranteeing the protection of European eastern frontiers 
would lay the foundation for an understanding with Soviet Russia. 
He suggested that if Texas, New Mexico, and California were in- 
dependent states, they would be in constant danger from Mex- 
ico. But ‘‘as states of the American federal union they are secure 
against any such danger.’’42 Similarly, the Soviet threat to 
Romania, Poland, and Finland would disappear as soon as they 
would become members of the United States of Europe. As long 
as they were isolated, they represented a constant temptation for 
Soviet Russia. 

Furthermore, Coudenhove-Kalergi suggested that the quar- 
rels among the European states weakened their power defense 
against Soviet Russia. Therefore, there was a need for European 
solidarity for an effective defense of the eastern frontiers of Europe. 
Any war in Europe would offer the Soviets a welcome opportunity 
for intervention; ‘‘and once Russian armies have secured a footing 
in Europe, they will scarcely relinquish it of their own free will.”’ 
He also saw a danger in the pro-Russian orientation of some states, 
notably Germany. He suggested that there was a large number of 
Germans who hoped, ‘‘through an alliance with Russia, to tear 
up the Treaty of Versailles and once more partition Poland. ‘‘43 
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Whether Germany would be saved or estranged from Europe 
depended on the Western powers, above all on France, 
Coudenhove-Kalergi wrote, and he predicted that in the Franco- 
German conflict neither Germany nor France, ‘‘but Russia will 
in the long run be victorious.’’ He warned that France still had 
time to preserve ‘‘the German sister republic for the family of Euro- 
pean states; tomorrow it may be already too late.’’ He added that 
“upon this question hinges the future of Europe.’’44 

Though less immediate, there was a danger ‘‘from forcible 
separation of eastern Europe,’’ should there be a sudden change 
in the internal policy of Russia, and should the latter return to 
Pan-Slavism. In that case the Pan-Slav memories of the Southern 
and Western Slavs would be revived and Hungary and Bulgaria 
would try to recover lost territories ‘‘by means of an alliance with 
the Russian reaction. In that event Russia’s power would extend 
as far as the Adriatic Sea.’’45 

These dangers, Coudenhove-Kalergi believed, could be 
averted by the timely creation of the Pan-European Federation. 
In his view, the historical moment in the time of his writing (1923) 
was more favorable than it ever was before. The situation would 
likely worsen every month and ‘“‘it is more than doubtful whether 
after a victory of the Russian reaction a Pan-European Federation 
would still be possible,’’4¢ he wrote. 

The formation of the United States of Europe would make 
possible an agreement on disarmament and economic coopera- 
tion with Soviet Russia. Since united Europe would possess great 
military and economic power, the danger of war with Russia 
would be removed. As long as Europe was divided, he said, there 
was a danger of a new war. A united Europe would have a larger 
population and incomparably more highly developed industries 
and, therefore, Soviet Russia ‘‘would realize the hopelessness of 
war and will be ready to disarm.’’ But, he writes, as long as the 
regime in Russia is organized on a Soviet basis, it would be bet- 
ter for ‘‘Russo-European peace if these two federations remain 
separate.’’47 The Soviet regime endeavored to overthrow the 
democratic order in Europe and, therefore, a merging of the two 
federations was not practical. However, ‘‘Should Russia become 
democratic, a new situation would result.’’ Then it would be possi- 
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ble to consider the question of Russia’s joining the European 
federation. 

Turning to Europe’s relations with the United States, 
Coudenhove-Kalergi wrote that ‘‘The economic model for Pan- 
Europe is provided by the United States of America; the political 
model for Pan-Europe’s development, by the Pan-American 
Union.’’48 Since its origin, with the exception of the Civil War 
era, the United States has been a political and economic unity. 
Europeans should realize that the success of the American dream 
has been due to the existence of acommon market and the political 
unity of the continent. They should utilize the experiences 
gathered in the United States and the entire American continent 
in their efforts to build Pan-Europe. Though Pan-Americanism was 
still in the process of development, it had a head start over Pan- 
Europeanism. The history of the development of Pan-Americanism 
has great significance for Pan-Europe. 

Coudenhove-Kalergi believed that the League of Nations, as 
conceived by President Woodrow Wilson, was a utopia.49 Two 
great powers, Russia and the United States, did not belong to it, 
and Germany was excluded from it. The League should be 
reorganized, he suggested, and the Europeans should work for 
its strengthening in order to avoid war. While World War I 
weakened Europe, ‘‘the War of the Future would inflict the death- 
blow upon it.’’5° In his view, ‘‘Only Pan-European federation, by 
the introduction and joint guarantee of a compulsory court arbitra- 
tion, can definitely secure the internal peace of Europe.”’ 

Coudenhove-Kalergi regretted the dissolution of the Habsburg 
monarchy. While the peace of 1919 signified an advance over pre- 
war conditions politically, economically it was a step backward. 
As he put it, nationalistic demagogues ‘‘have brought disaster to 
millions of people, and the threat of economic ruin to the 
continent.’’5! 

The many opponents of Pan-Europe Coudenhove-Kalergi 
divided into four categories: the National Chauvinists, the Com- 
munists, the Militarists, and the Protected Industries.52 He realized 
the difficulty of combatting them with his idea that rejected con- 
flict and promoted cooperaton among European nations. His idea, 
indeed, did not overcome the odds represented by the mentioned 
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opponents and national (state) sovereignty. 

Coudenhove-Kalergi realized that the greatest obstacle to the 
formation of a United States of Europe lay in the thousand-year- 
old rivalry between France and Germany.*®? Therefore, the Pan- 
Europeans would have to strive for reconciliation of these two na- 
tions in order to prevent a future catastrophy. His own efforts were 
directed at winning over for his idea both the French and Ger- 
man political leaders. He was more successful in France than in 
Germany. 

According to an old Czech proverb, ‘‘Nobody is a prophet 
in his own fatherland.’’ It applied to the fullest extent to 
Coudenhove-Kalergi. After publishing several articles on 
Paneuropa in 1922, he decided to try to persuade a well-known 
European personality ‘‘with vision and authority’’ to sponsor the 
Paneuropean idea. As a citizen of Czechoslovakia, he turned first 
to that country’s president, Thomas G. Masaryk. The latter was 
sympathetic to the idea of European union but unwilling to 
associate himself with a crusade for Pan-Europe.*4 

In order to obtain the blessing of the Prague government for 
the movement, Coudenhove-Kalergi dedicated one of the first 
copies of his book to Masaryk with whom he subsequently met 
on several occasions. Masaryk introduced him to the foreign 
minister Edvard Benes, an acknowledged leader of the Little 
Entente and a well-known figure in international politics. Accord- 
ing to the Count, ‘‘unlike Masaryk, Bene’ was not a genuine Euro- 
pean. Fundamentally, he was a Czech nationalist. . . . He spoke 
the language of Pan-Europe because he believed that to do so was 
good for his country. But he had no intention of sacrificing a single 
Czech interest on the altar of European unity.’’55 While he favored 
“fa collective guarantee of Czechoslovakia’s frontiers,’’ Bene’ op- 
posed ‘‘effective protection of the German minorities.’’ While he 
favored ‘‘the dismantling of custom barriers towards Eastern 
Europe so as to widen the market for Czech goods,’’ he opposed 
“customs union with Germany for fear of competition from that 
quarter.’’ Thus Bene3’s attitude toward the Pan-European move- 
ment tended to be ambiguous; ‘‘in theory he was Pan-European, 
but in practice a Czech nationalist.’’5® 

After Coudenhove’s manuscript on Pan-Europe came out in 
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Vienna in 1923, Chancellor Ignaz Seipel of Austria, who was con- 
cerned with the future of his country, was willing to support the 
European idea and, moreover, offered Coudenhove-Kalergi space 
for his projected organization in the Hofburg Palace.5” Since the 
palace was the seat of the Austrian government and the move- 
ment had now an official sponsor, Coudenhove-Kalergi announced 
the establishment of the Paneuropean Union and a Paneuropean 
press with headquarters in cosmopolitan Vienna. 

Coudenhove-Kalergi found prominent supporters of the Euro- 
pean idea in France in Edouard Herriot, who had strong Euro- 
pean impulses and became prime minister, and Aristide Briand, 
who became foreign minister, and Alex Léger. It was clear to the 
young enthusiast that in order to bring about European unity it 
was necessary to find support for the idea also in Germany. With 
France being the leader in building a European movement, 
Coudenhove-Kalergi tried to persuade German political leaders, 
first of all Chancellor Wilhelm Marx, to support the movement.*8 
France was the country in search of European security and all 
political parties, except the Communist, supported the European 
idea, but in Germany the support was less pronounced, despite 
Coudenhove-Kalergi’s efforts to persuade the Germans that they 
would benefit from close Paneuropean cooperation both politically 
and economically. Indeed, the Count pointed out that the success 
of the United States was due to the customs union, to the vast 
free market, and that the United States ought to be a model for 
Europe. He repeatedly stated that Europe could become as peaceful 
as Switzerland and as prosperous as the United States if it would 
unite.59 

As a result of long and careful planning by Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, the First Congress of the Paneuropean Union was held 
in Vienna, October 3-6, 1926. He had hoped to persuade a large 
number of European political leaders to take part in it. Since suc- 
cess of his plans for a united Europe depended primarily on the 
cooperation of France and Germany, Coudenhove-Kalergi was 
most anxious to have at the congress Aristide Briand, Edouard 
Herriot, and Paul Painleve (the premier) of France, and Chancellor 
Wilhelm Marx and foreign minister Gustav Stresemann of Ger- 
many. While none of them actually attended the congress, the 
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three French politicians sent warm greetings and the French 
government was officially represented at the congress by the 
French minister in Vienna. The Germans were less cooperative, 
though Chancellor Marx sent the young Count a short telegram 
wishing him success and stating that the Reich Chancellor would 
follow the course of the congress with great interest.®° 

Coudenhove-Kalergi was not completely unsuccessful in Ger- 
many. On the eve of the congress Thomas Mann joined the 
Paneuropean Union and Paul Lobe agreed to serve as an honorary 
president of the congress along with Edvard Bene&, Joseph 
Caillaux, Nicholas Politis, Francesco Nitti, and Ignaz Seipel. 
Austria seemed to be the greatest supporter of the movement. 
Chancellor Rudolph Ramek welcomed the delegates, including 
those from France, Belgium, Norway, and Czechoslovakia, where 
chapters of the movement had been established.®' 

The congress was hailed as a great success in many leading 
European newspapers. According to an editorial in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly of October 8, 1926, ‘‘The United States of Europe 
is no longer a dream; it has entered on the world of realities.’’ 
Yet, the reality of the situation was such that even Coudenhove- 
Kalergi realized that the reserved attitude of the German govern- 
ment and the agitation for Anschluss were stumbling blocs for 
the realization of his dream. He said that the Anschluss was a Pan- 
German not a Paneuropean idea and that some German politicians 
were using Paneuropean slogans to cloak their nationalist demands 
for power.®2 At the same time the Paneuropean Union was grow- 
ing in Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, and even in Ger- 
many new people were joining the movement.®3 

In France Aristide Briand was an honorary president of the 
Paneuropean Union and a strong advocate of the European idea. 
Indeed, with the exception of the Communist party, political par- 
ties in France looked very favorably on the Paneuropean move- 
ment.®4 The latter had some grass roots and official support in 
Czechoslovakia, whose foreign policy was oriented towards 
France. As Coudenhove-Kalergi put it, Benes believed in ‘‘the 
eventual establishment of a European Federation, but doubted 
whether it could be achieved in the short run. . . it was this doubt 
which induced him to give support to our project. Had-he believed 
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in its immediate realization, he would probably have opposed 
it.’’65 

Since Ignaz Seipel and Karl Renner of Austria had come out 
openly in support of European Federation, Bene’ did not wish 
to appear less European-minded. Therefore, he accepted ‘‘the 
honorary chairmanship of the Czech committee and wrote an ex- 
cellent preface for the Czech edition of Pan-Europe.’’ He helped 
to organize the committee and ‘‘secured for it the co-operation 
of outstanding politicians of Czech and German descent.’’®> He 
also furnished Coudenhove-Kalergi with a diplomatic passport 
which was extremely useful to him. Benes also opened for him 
many doors in France and other Entente states, thus helping him 
overcome ‘‘the double handicap’’ of his Austrian origin and his 
German mother-tongue.®’ 

Among the Paneuropeans were also those who advocated a 
gradual approach to European federation and envisaged a federa- 
tion of Danubian states. Among the most active champions of 
Danubian federation were Milan HodZa and Vaclav Schuster in 
Czechoslovakia, Elemer Hantos and Erné Bleier in Hungary, and 
Barons von Barolin and von Mises in Austria. Some of the sup- 
porters of the larger European idea argued that a Danubian federa- 
tion would be a step toward a European federation.®® 

The second Paneuropean Congress was held in Berlin in May, 
1930. Prior to it, the French Foreign Office prepared a memoran- 
dum on a European federal system. The Briand memorandum was 
hailed by the congress as ‘‘the first step toward the fulfillment 

. of an European federation,’’®® and interested powers were 
urged to accept the French proposals. Briand’s proposals were 
taken seriously by the British Foreign Office, but the German 
government’s response was that some basic changes in the postwar 
settlement were a condition for its participation in a federal system. 
Replies of other countries were also conditional and, as history 
tells us, the Briand plan was never implemented. 

The arrival of the Nazi regime in Germany was a very serious 
setback for Coudenhove’s Paneurope. Indeed, the Nazi-projected 
Pan-Europe meant the domination of the continent by one nation 
and not a cooperation of all European nations as equals. Since 
Coudenhove-Kalergi was a persona non grata in the Third Reich, 
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he accepted French citizenship when Bohemia-Moravia became 
a part of it in 1939.7 Eventually, he left Europe for the United 
States where he continued his work and where, in 1943, he 
published his autobiography, Crusade for Pan-Europe. In 1944 
New York University appointed him Professor of History. In New 
York he also established contacts with many European statesmen, 
including General de Gaule, and discussed with them post-war 
problems.”! 
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Needless to say, conditions in Central Europe are different 
from those in the United States where the traditional policy of 
assimilation has resulted in a multi-cultural society speaking the 
same language. With its heterogeneous population and traditions 
of nationalistic conflicts and cooperation in national and multi- 
national states, federalism is the solution proposed for the 
unyielding problem of nationalities and minorities in Europe. 
While in the United States individual immigrants have been and 
can be assimilated, since such adjustment on the part of the im- 
migrant is a prerequisite for finding his/her place in the new land 
of opportunity, it is not possible to assimilate nations or national 
groups possessing strong national consciousness and conscious 
of their national identity. Therefore, national federalism which 
tolerates differences in language and culture can be the only prac- 
tical and feasible arrangement in East Central Europe, just as it 
has been the case in Switzerland. National federalism would bring 
economic prosperity, national freedom and regional security to 
nations living in the area. When the facade of national states in 
East Central Europe crumbled at the beginning of World War II, 
individuals concerned with the long-range policies in the area 
began to assess the national requirements of majorities and 
minorities in the area. Stefan Osusky, former Czechoslovak 
minister in Paris, presented a summary of these requirements:72 

Undoubtedly, the nations in Central, Eastern and South- 

Eastern Europe have a right to their national liberty. But 

the interests of the European peoples require that those 

nations should not be encouraged in the dream of bring- 

ing about national uniformity within their States. Not 
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on national uniformity but on national liberty depends 

the existence and the future of Czechoslovakia, Poland, 

Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece, and 

Bulgaria. It is by guaranteeing the peoples of Central, 

Eastern and South-Eastern Europe their freedom of na- 

tional consciousness that the foundation of the peace of 

Europe will be laid. Furthermore, national uniformity 

would mean the elimination of every authority except 

that of the State. In countries with different religions, 

languages, customs and traditions, this is not desirable. 

For the preservation of religious, linguistic and cultural 

liberty means not only that individuals have a right to 

profess the religion of their choice, speak the language 

of their mothers and live according to the traditions and 

customs of their ancestors; it means the practical 

possibility of associating together and administering 
their own particular affairs. 

These requirements for cooperation among the nations liv- 
ing in Central, Eastern and South-Eastern Europe were valid then 
as they are today. Let us hope that one day the small nations in 
the area will reject conflict and chose cooperation and that they 
will find a federal solution to the problem that is common to all 
of them: they are too weak to stand alone between the solid masses 
of Germans and Russians. 
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Slovak Immigration to the 
United States and its Relation 
to the American Socialist and 

Labor Movements 
M. MARK STOLARIK 


If one looks at the large number of books and articles that 
Slovak Marxist historians have written about Slovak immigrants 
and their relation to the socialist and labor movements, one will 
get the impression that most Slovak immigrants to the United 
States joined socialist organizations and took a leading role in the 
American labor movement.' There is very little evidence to sup- 
port such conclusions. As I will demonstrate in this paper, most 
Slovak immigrants came to the United States as single young men 
who wanted to make their ‘‘fortunes’’ and return home and their 
leaders were more concerned with promoting Slovak nationalism 
than with any socialist or labor ideology. 

Slovaks left their homeland in Hungary in the 19th century 
for three basic reasons: lack of land, lack of industry and lack of 
opportunity. While serfdom was abolished during the Revolution 
of 1848, there was no corresponding land reform. Therefore, the 
nobility (ten per cent of the population) continued to hold more 
than half of the best arable land. The vast majority of freed serfs 
held fewer than five hectares of land and soon they began to break 
up even these meager holdings among their children. Furthermore, 
the Kingdom of Hungary, unlike the Austrian part of the Empire, 
did not promote much industry (the nobility preferred the ‘‘rustic”’ 
life to pollution and grime) and, hence, the growing number of 
landless peasants found it increasingly difficult to make ends 
meet.2 In addition, the Slovaks had only a tiny middle class which 
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was engaged in an uneven struggle with the Hungarian govern- 
ment over the issue of ‘Magyarization’ (the forcible assimilation 
of non-Magyar nationalities by the Magyars). This small number 
of individuals, faced by government discrimination, could not 
possibly either build up industry large enough to employ all the 
job-seekers or force the government into land reform.’ Therefore, 
by the 1870s it had become common practice for Slovak peasants 
to migrate each summer to the Hungarian (and in some instances 
Austrian) lowlands and take in the harvest of the wealthy nobles. 
Others, particularly from Trenéin county, had begun to wander 
all over Europe as tinkers who would offer to fix household im- 
plements, sharpen knives and scissors and do other odd jobs for 
the few pennies tossed them by sympathetic housewives. Others 
still sought work in the booming’metropolises of Vienna and 
Budapest.4 

Meanwhile, after the American Civil War had ended, the 
United States of America began to industrialize in earnest. The 
railroad, coal, steel and oil industries began to greatly expand and 
they required large numbers of cheap, unskilled laborers, to make 
them profitable. American industrialists refused to pay the Irish 
and other immigrants who were already in America a decent wage, 
and the industrialists also rejected the alternatives of Black labor. 
Instead, they sent agents to Europe to seek workers who would 
settle for wages of around $1.50 a day and the agents found such 
people in eastern and southern Europe.® 

To a Slovak peasant, who could not make a living on five 
hectares of land, and who earned only the equivalent of 15 to 30 
cents a day on a noble’s estate, if he could find the work, $1.50 
a day was a very handsome salary. Therefore, a few Slovaks 
responded to the entreaties of railroad agents (who advanced them 
the $70.00 it would cost to make the trip) in the 1870s and went 
to America. By then steamships began to carry immigrants across 
the Ocean in the relatively short time of two weeks.® And, while 
the work on the railroads, in the mines or mills was long and hard, 
the Slovaks put up with all these hardships because they had not. 
come to stay. Instead, the vast majority were single young men 
(or newly-married) who came to make their ‘fortunes’ (usually 
$1,000) and then hoped to return home, buy enough land to make 
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a living, and settle down to the good life in Hungary. Living in 
cramped boarding houses, the frugal Slovaks managed to pay off 
the cost of the trip in six months and after that they began to send 
money home to support their families and to also bring additional 
relatives to America.’ Once this process got underway the trickle 
of Slovaks turned into a deluge in the 1880s and 1890s and peaked 
in 1905 when over 50,000 made the voyage. Altogether 650,000 
Slovaks migrated to the United States between 1870 and 1924 
(when immigration was largely halted by the U.S. Congress) and 
500,000 eventually chose to remain in the New World.® Those who 
did then sent for their wives and children. Most Slovaks settled 
in the industrial Northeast and Midwest, half in Pennsylvania and 
the rest in New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan and 
Minnesota. 

While life was more livable for Slovaks in the New World 
than in the Old, they did soon come to realize that they were be- 
ing exploited and started to strike. The first recorded strike by 
Slovaks in the United States was in Bessemer, Pennsylvania in 
January of 1886 when 300 men, led by Stefan Stanek, walked off 
the job because the mine operators refused their modest request 
for an increase from 27 cents per wagon of coal produced to 30 
cents per wagon. The mine owners decided to disperse the strikers 
with local police forces but the miners’ wives saved the day by 
hurling stones at the police and preventing them from making 
many arrests.'° After this Slovaks were found participating in all 
the major strikes that affected the coal and steel industries, whether 
in the great Connellsville coal and coke strike of 1891, the 
Homestead steel strike of 1892, the Anthracite coal strike of 1894, 
the Lattimer coal strike of 1897, the Anthracite strikes of 1900 and 
1902, the Bethlehem Steel strike of 1910, the Westmoreland coal 
strike of 1911-1912 and the 1919 ‘‘Hunky”’ steel strike.1’ In the 
Lattimer strike, which turned into a massacre when sheriff’s 
deputies opened fire upon 1,000 peaceful marching strikers, six 
Slovaks were killed, along with eight Poles and two Lithuanians, 
and 35 other workers were wounded. '2 

In view of the Slovak willingness to strike for better wages 
and conditions, one might conclude that they were ripe for recruit- 
ment by socialist ideologies and organizations. Such was not the 
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case. As early as 1890 the editor of the workers’ weekly Slovak 
v Amerike (The Slovak in America) denounced socialism for two 
reasons: he charged that socialists advocated the violent overthrow 
of the capitalist system, an action which he deemed immoral; and 
socialism propagated internationalism, which to the beleaguered 
Slovaks who were fighting ‘Magyarization’ meant national 
suicide.1? A.S. Ambrose, the founder and editor of Slovak v 
Amerike, had been an organizer of the ill-fated Knights of Labor, 
who made the first attempt to create an industrial union of un- 
skilled workers in the United States in the 1880s.'4 Thus, while 
Ambrose was sympathetic to the plight of the workers, he rejected 
socialism and most other Slovak leaders in American followed 
suit. In a later article the Reverend Stefan Furdek, who was the 
most respected of Slovak Catholic clergymen in America, rejected 
socialism as well, principally because he felt it violated human 
nature — ‘‘people are not sheep’’ — and also because it opposed 
organized religion and wanted to root out belief in God.'§ Since 
both secular and clerical leaders of Slovak-Americans opposed 
socialism in the United States, it had little chance of success among 
the masses. 

This is not to say that socialist societies and newspapers did 
not arise among American Slovaks. They did, but when compared 
to other Slovak organizations, the socialist ones came relatively 
late and in such small numbers that they made very little impact 
upn Slovak-American life. For instance, A.S. Ambrose joined with 
P.V. Rovnianek (an ex-seminarian) to found the first nation-wide 
National Slovak Society of the United States and Canada in 1890 
(between 1882 and 1890 more than 40 local fraternals had been 
established by American Slovaks).'© Besides providing for 
fraternal-benefit insurance, the National Slovak Society became 
the leading nationalist and second-largest Slovak fraternal in the 
United States by 1918.1” The largest was the First Catholic Slovak 
Union, also founded in 1890, but by the Reverend Stefan Furdek. 
Its goals were fraternal-benefit insurance for its members, and 
defense of the Catholic faith and the Slovak nation, as embodied 
in its slogan ‘‘Za Boha a narod’’ (For God and the Nation).18 

Since American Slovaks had interests that went beyond those 
espoused by the National Slovak Society and the First Catholic 
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Slovak Union, they established even more fraternals. The two 
aforementioned societies initially admitted only men. Therefore, 
the wives of the men in these societies established the Zivena 
(Giver of Life) Beneficial Union in 1891 and the First Catholic 
Slovak Ladies Union in 1892.19 Lutherans followed suit with the 
Slovak Evangelical Union in 1892.29 A regional group founded 
the Pennsylvania Slovak Catholic Union in 1893.21 Militant na- 
tionalists established the Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol in 1896 
(from which devout Catholics split off to found the larger Slovak 
Catholic Sokol in 1905)22 and even Slovak Calvinists, a tiny 
minority, founded their Slovak Calvin Presbyterian Union in 1901 
(all of these later established women’s counterparts).23 By 1918 
twelve of the largest nation-wide Slovak societies in the United 
States enrolled over 200,000 members. The religious ones led with 
a total of 145,053 (51,817 in the First Catholic Slovak Union), with 
Catholics enrolling 133,904 and Lutherans 11,149. Secular 
societies had 69,315 members, and the National Slovak Society 
led these with 29,118.24 By 1940 these societies, largely by enroll- 
ing their members’ children, had doubled their combined member- 
ship to over 400,000. 

Meanwhile, a few isolated Slovak socialist organizations ap- 
peared at the turn of the century. The most important one arose 
in Chicago in 1902. In that year Stefan Martinéek arrived from 
Budapest, where he had been a member of the Hungarian Socialist 
Party since 1897 and editor of the Slovak Socialist newspaper Nova 
doba in 1898-1899. He had also helped organize socialist cells 
among Slovaks in the southernmost counties of the Banat and 
Backa. However, by 1902 he tired of the Hungarian government’s 
refusal to allow the creation of a Slovak Workers’ Society on the 
old pretext that ‘‘there is no Slovak nation,’’ and left for Chicago 
where a friend had preceded him. Soon after his arrival Martinéek 
organized the First Slovak Workers Educational Society 
‘‘Rovnost’’ (Equality), which affiliated with the Czech Workers’ 
Section of the Socialist party of America. The latter had been 
founded in 1901.25 In the next few years other Slovak socialist 
societies sprang up in Cleveland, Newark, N.J., and New York 
City, and elsewhere. By 1911 these various societies decided to 
federate into the Slovak Section of the American Socialist Party.26 
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The aim of all of them was to try to spread the socialist ideology 
among their people and help the Socialist Party win as many elec- 
tions as possible in order to eventually turn to the United States 
into a socialist country. 

Meanwhle, Martinéek also wished to establish a Slovak 
Workers’ (fraternal-benefit) Society but found too few potential 
followers and had to postpone this project until 1915. In that year 
he managed to persuade 60 members of the Slovak Socialist Sec- 
tion to meet in Newark and organize the Slovak Workers’ Socie- 
ty. By the time of its first convention in 1917 it had enrolled 507 
members.’ It slowly grew to 11,107 by 1939 by actively recruiting 
not only among Slovaks but also among Czechs, Rusins and even 
Magyars, thereby giving credence to the Slovak nationalist charge 
that Slovak socialists were not good Slovaks.28 The tremendous 
unemployment of the Great Depression also contributed to its 
growth. On the other hand, the Slovak Section of the Socialist 
Party in 1919, and the Slovak Workers’ Society in 1920 joined 
the III International and thereby adopted the communist cause, 
losing significant numbers of members in the process.?9 

If one looks at the Slovak-American newspaper press, one 
will likewise find a dearth of Slovak-American socialist 
newspapers. The first Slovak-American newspaper was founded 
in Pittsburgh in 1885 as a commercial venture to provide news 
from home.°° By 1918 121 Slovak-language newspapers had 
sprung up inthis country (although only 41 were still publishing 
by then) and of 93 newspapers on which there is information 
regarding their ideology, 54% were Slovak nationalist, 18% were 
Magyarone, 17% had no political orientation, 4% were ‘‘Czecho- 
slovak,’’ 4% were socialist and 2% were neutral. Furthermore, 
in terms of religious orientation, 79% had none, 15% were Roman 
Catholic, 5% were Lutheran and one was Calvinist. Thus, the 
Slovak-American press was, by-and-large, secular and nationalist 
between 1885 and 1918.3! 

Only four Slovak-American socialist newspapers appeared 
between 1885 and 1918, and only one survived. The first sprang 
up as the weekly Robotnik (Worker) in Connellsville, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1889, but little is known about it and it died a quick 
death.32 The second was founded by the brilliant ex-Jesuit (he 
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could speak twelve languages) Frantisek Pucher-Ciernovodsky in 
1894. Entitled Fakl’a (Torch), this New York monthly lasted for 
only nine months because there was not enough of a demand for 
it.33 The third (and only successful) attempt to establish a Slovak- 
American socialist newspaper occurred in Chicago in 1906 when 
a small group, led by Stefan Martinéek, established the monthly 
Rovnost’ ’'udu (Equality of the people). It became a weekly in 1908 
and a daily in 1926. The newspaper changed its name to Ludovy 
dennik (The People’s Daily) in 1935 and to Ludové noviny (The 
People’s News) in 1945; it folded in 1981.94 The fourth (and last) 
attempt to establish a Slovak socialist newspaper in America oc- 
curred in New York in 1914 when a local group founded the Hlas 
svobody (Voice of Freedom) to principally serve as the official 
(fraternal) organ of the about-to-be organized Slovak Workers 
Society. It lasted only to 1917 because it opposed World War I 
and such a stand became untenable after the United States entered 
the war the same year.°5 

Having surveyed Slovak immigration to the United States and 
the establishment of two of its three principal institutions, 
fraternal-benefit societies and newspapers (the other institution 
was the parish church), the question that now arises is why was 
the socialist movement among American Slovaks so weak, 
especially when compared to other ehtnic groups who also came 
from southern or eastern Europe? We know, for instance, that the 
Czechs, Slovenes and Finns had very vigorous socialist organiza- 
tions and newspapers.°6 Why did not the Slovaks? 

The answers are very complex and involve the type of im- 
migrant who came to America, what region he/she came from, 
who the leaders were, their hopes and aspirations, and the wishes 
of the immigrants themselves. As we have already seen, most 
Slovak immigrants who came to the United States in the 19th cen- 
tury were single young men who hoped to make their fortunes 
and return home. Furthermore, the vast majority came from eastern 
Slovakia, particularly from the counties of Spi’, Saris, Zemplin 
and Abov. This was the most over-populated and economically 
depressed area of Slovakia and also the weakest in national feel- 
ing.3’ The principal concerns of the peasants who left this area, 
whether seasonally to the Hungarian lowlands, or across the Ocean 
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to America, was to find work, save their money, help their families 
survive and, perhaps, even buy some land back home. Until the 
20th century they had virtually no knowledge of or contact with 
socialist ideology. Hungary itself had only a weak socialist move- 
ment that got underway in the late 19th century, principally in 
Budapest.38 

Immigrants from western Slovakia, particularly from 
Bratislava and Nitra counties, were different. They held more land 
than their counterparts in the east, were more nationally- 
conscious, had frequent contacts with their neighbors the Czechs, 
and often worked on the estates of rich Austrian nobles. They en- 
countered socialist ideas in both the Czech lands and in Austria 
(Austria had the third-largest socialist movement in terms of votes 
in Europe in 1912) and brought such ideas with them to America.°9 
Thus, not only did Frantisek Pucher-Ciernovodsky, the founder 
of the socialist Fakl’a (1894) hail from Bursky Svaty Jur, in 
Bratislava county, but the majority of the members of the Slovak 
Workers Society also came from western Slovakia.*° That region, 
on the other hand, sent only a small number of immigrants to 
America, and, hence, the ‘‘pool’’ of potential Slovak socialists in 
the United States was very small.4' 

American Slovak leaders, whether secular or clerical, tended 
to come from central Slovakia. When one looks at the priests, 
fraternal leaders and journalists who presented themselves as the 
leaders of American Slovaks, one is bound to notice (as did 
Hungarian government leaders) that the majority came from the 
central Slovak counties, particularly from Orava and Turiec — the 
most nationalist of all Slovak counties. Indeed, the intellectual 
center of Slovak nationalism in the 19th century was the little town 
of Turciansky Svaty Martin. Here the Slovaks established their 
‘Matica slovenska’ (a combination of National Library and National 
Academy) in 1863 (the Hungarian government closed it in 1875) 
and also their ‘Muzealna Slovenska spoloénost’’ (Slovak Museum 
Society) in 1893.42 Slovak-American leaders who originated here, 
such as the Reverend Stefan Furdek (Orava), mentioned above, 
or Jan Spevak, (Turiec), the second publisher of Slovak v Amerike, 
or Matus Jankola (Orava) founder of the first Slovak-American 
religious order of the Sisters of Saints Cyril and Methodius, or 
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Albert Mamatey (Turiec) wartime president of the Slovak League 
of America, were first and foremost Slovak nationalists.4 To all 
of them socialism was anathema because it preached interna- 
tionalism which, one of them pointed out, meant for the Slovaks 
national suicide. Therefore, while most Slovak leaders in America 
were sympathetic to the plight of Slovak workers, they steered 
them away from socialist ideology. For instance, while the 
publisher of Slovék v Amerike might condemn the Pennsylvania 
state constabulary as ‘‘State Cossacks’’ for their brutality in break- 
ing up a 1912 strike,*4 his colleague Jozef HuSek (From Liptov, 
in central Slovakia) in the Cleveland monthly Kritika would blame 
the violence of the Colorado miners’ strike of 1914 upon ‘“‘socialist 
agitators’’ (in this case the Industrial Workers of the World).4° 
Furthermore, at least one powerful Slovak leader was cor- 
rupted by greed. P.V. Rovnianek, a co-founder of the National 
Slovak Society and for many years editor of the first and largest 
Slovak-American newspaper, Amerikénsko-Slovenské noviny 
(American-Slovak News), allowed himself to be bribed by mine 
owners during the Connellsville coal strike of 1891. Rovnianek 
told the miners in his paper that their cause was hopeless and 
urged them to return to work. The strike collapsed shortly 
thereafter.46 Thus, whether they were concerned with the cause 
of Slovak nationalism, with keeping their people religious, or with 
lining their pockets with money, most Slovak-American leaders 
did nothing to advance the cause of socialism among their peo- 
ple. On the contrary, they opposed it whenever they felt it was 
necessary. Slovak socialists in America could only lament this 
stand by ‘‘our conservative and clerical leaders.’’4” 
Furthermore, Slovak socialists (and later communists) in 
America eventually fell victim to the allure of capitalism. When 
one looks at the almanacs published by Slovak socialists, one will 
notice a slow but steady trend away from socialist or communist 
zealotry. For instance, the first Slovak socialist Robotnicky 
Kalendar, published in 1914, rather than having a religious calen- 
dar at the beginning, had one featuring secular heroes; it did not 
list Christmas; it had many attacks upon the Roman Catholic 
Church, whether in articles, jokes or cartoons; and it carried only 
three advertisements, two by fellow-socialists who were selling 
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artificial limbs and socialist newspapers.*® The contents of these 
almanacs started to change with the second issue (1915) which 
restored the Roman Catholic and Lutheran calendars, as well as 
Christmas, and also printed twenty-four advertisements by small 
businessmen, most of them socialists.49 By the time the 1946 
Ludovy Kalendar (it changed its name in 1935) appeared, it car- 
ried Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Greek Catholic and American 
Saints and heroes, it actually listed Christmas as the birth of Christ, 
and it had no anti-clerical articles whatever. Indeed, it published 
the pictures of two Roman Catholic nuns who were daughters of 
its communist readers! Furthermore, it published 405 adver- 
tisements of small businessmen, many of whom were also osten- 
sibly communists.5° Thus, even though the United States govern- 
ment forced the Slovak Workers Society (which had joined the 
International Workers’ Order in 1931) to disband as a ‘‘subversive’”’ 
society under the McCarren-Walter Act in 1953, the seeds of its 
dissolution really lay in the success of many of its members in 
becoming entrepreneurs and also in their children’s apparent lack 
of interest in continuing the old struggle.5' 

In view of the relatively late appearance of Slovak socialists 
in America, their small number, and insignificant organizations, 
one is left wondering why Slovak Marxist historians have made 
so much of them. One reason may simply be pride in the fact that 
the Slovak socialist movement occurred on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. A more plausible reason is, I think, the fact that Slovak- 
American socialists helped to organize the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia. While most Slovak-American socialists had 
become communists by 1920, this kind of split had not yet 
occurred in the newly-created Czechoslovakia. Therefore, 
Slovak-American communists sent Jozef Schiffel of Newark, N.J., 
and Marek Culen of Chicago (both western Slovaks from the 
Zahorie region) to Slovakia to size up the situation and help lead 
their comrades to the ‘‘right path.’’ Schiffel quickly had himself 
elected secretary of the more radical wing of the socialists and 
called a meeting of fellow-radicals in Lubochna in January, 1921, 
which his colleague Marek Culen chaired. Culen was then elected 
president of the ‘‘Action Committee’’ which planned the organiz- 
ing meeting of the Czechoslovak Communist Party in May. At this 
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meeting Jozef Schiffel was elected to the Central Committee of the 
newly-formed Czechoslovak Communist Party. Schiffel later 
returned to the United States while Culen remained in Slovakia.52 
Thus, just as American Slovaks had helped create the 
Czechoslovak Republic during World War I, so they helped to 
establish the Czechoslovak Communist Party.5° And, this may be 
the principal reason why Slovak Marxist historians have paid so 
much attention to the Slovak-American socialist movement which, 
in the context of Slovak-American history, was relatively 
unimportant. 

Meanwhile, what about the Slovak workers and their reac- 
tions to labor organizing? This is largely ‘terra incognita’ at the 
moment. Paul Krause recently wrote a fine article about the will- 
ingness of Slovaks to join with their Anglo-American fellow- 
workers in organizing and striking at Homestead in 1892.54 I have 
previously given examples of the willingness of Slovak workers 
to strike, both in this paper and in my doctoral dissertation.55 And, 
in my recent study of Slovaks in Bethlehem, I found them join- 
ing in the 1910 strike against Bethlehem Steel and again in 1941.56 
In the latter case they also helped organize the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations in Bethlehem, just as Thomas Bell, the 
Slovak-American writer had his hero do in his novel Out of this 
Furnace.*’ 

On the other hand, Slovaks were also guilty of scabbing and 
joining company-controlled unions. The Slovak press occasionally 
reported such practices, whether or not it approved of them.58 Fur- 
thermore, Slovaks in Bethlehem joined company-sponsored 
unions in the 1920’s and such activities were detrimental to true 
union organizing.59 

To complicate matters further, American labor organizers 
were not always receptive to foreigners. The Knights of Labor had 
tried to organize an industrial union in the coal fields in the 1880's 
and did welcome immigrants such as A.S. Ambrose into their 
ranks, but the union ultimately failed due to poor leadership. In 
the 1890’s skilled workers organized themselves into the American 
Federation of Labor and systematically excluded unskilled im- 
migrants from their ranks, particularly in the steel mills, and this 
was one of the main reasons for the failure of the Bethlehem Steel 
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strike of 1910.61 Only the United Mine Workers and the Industrial 
Workers of the World, which appeared in the early 1900’s, suc- 
cessfully recruited and organized immigrant unskilled laborers, 
the Slovaks among them.®2 While the UMW grew into a large and 
powerful union, the IWW was destroyed by the United States 
government during World War I because, as a socialist-syndicalist 
organization, it opposed American entry into World War I.® Only 
in the 1930’s, during Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s ‘‘New Deal,’’ 
did labor organizers not have to worry about government in- 
terference in their efforts to establish a union. That was when the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations finally managed to organize 
unions in most of America’s heavy industries.® 

While Slovaks did join the UMW and the CIO in large 
numbers, the role played by Slovaks in the creation of these unions 
remains largely unknown. In my research IJ ran across no Slovak 
equivalent to Terrence Powderly (the leader of the Knights of 
Labor) Big Bill Heywood (a leader of the Industrial Workers of 
the World), John L. Lewis (a leader of the United Mine Workers) 
or even a Helen Gurley Flynn (an IWW organizer) or a Giuseppe 
Ettor, another IWW organizer. There may well have been such 
figures at a lower level of organizing because Anglo-Americans, 
and later Irish-Americans, tended to dominate the leadership of 
America’s labor unions.® If there were Slovaks who tooks a lead 
in organizing labor unions at local levels, they remain to be 
discovered. 

Thus, we have seen that socialism and socialist organizations 
did not attract the vast majority of Slovak-Americans, in spite of 
what Slovak Marxist historians have written. Furthermore, Slovak- 
Americans cannot be said to have taken a leading role in the 
organization of American labor unions, although they may have 
played minor roles at local levels, and if so, these roles remain 
to be discovered. Various factors such as the place of origin of 
the majority of Slovak-Americans (eastern Slovakia), their leader- 
ship (conservative and clerical), the weakness of socialism in 
Hungary, and the initial desire of Slovak-Americans to make their 
‘‘fortunes’’ and return home, all worked against the establishment 
of strong socialist and labor movements among Slovak-Americans. 
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The Slovak National Catholic 
Church, Passaic, New Jersey, 
and the Jeczusko Affair 


RAYMOND J. KUPKE 


INTRODUCTION 

In the Dundee section of Passaic, New Jersey there are four 
churches in an area of nine city blocks: Holy Name Slovak Na- 
tional Catholic Cathedral, St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, St. 
Michael the Archangel Ruthenian Catholic Cathedral, and Sts. 
Peter and Paul Russian Orthodox Cathedral. Although this listing 
represents four diverse denominations, the members of the four 
parishes are descended from immigrants from the same villages 
in what are today Czechoslovakia and the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, and indeed family ties run across all four 
congregations. '! 

Commenting on an article about Our Lady of Mercy Slovak 
Parish in Cleveland, Ohio, which existed in a schismatic state from 
the Roman Catholic Church from 1917 to 1922, Slovak historian 
Mark Stolarik observes, 


It is interesting to note that in the spirit of ‘‘consensus’”’ 
history a recent article in Jednota (January 19, 1972, p. 
1) about Our Lady of Mercy Church, makes no mention 
of this schism. Contemporary Slovak editors avoid 
religious controversy at all costs.? 


When one delves into the Slovak religious history of Passaic, 
Stolarik’s observation is amply born out. Upon reading the 
available jubilee books? one hardly notices a mention of the year 
1922. Yet in 1922, just as the rupture in Cleveland’s Slovak com- 
munity was being healed, a schism developed in Passaic’s Slovak 
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community which would effect a permanent division in the com- 
munity, and create an unusual footnote in American religious 
history — a cathedral without a diocese, a one-parish ‘‘denomi- 
nation’’ with Roman Catholic usages and Polish National Catholic 
affiliation.4 


The religious history of Passaic is amazingly complex. It is 
caught up in currents on both sides of the Atlantic and involves 
merchants and politicians, popes and bishops, patriarchs and 
czars. This study attempts to examine one facet of that history, 
the dispute in the Slovak community of Passaic which divided 
St. Mary’s Parish and led to the formation of Holy Name Slovak 
National Catholic Church. 


THE SETTING 


Located on the Passaic River fifteen miles upstream from 
Newark, Passaic was first settled by the Dutch in 1678. It remained 
a small commercial village until after the Civil War when railroads 
and the textile industry began to change its character. Incorporated 
as acity in 1873, Passaic welcomed its first Eastern European im- 
migrants six years later. They were brought in by George B. 
Waterhouse to work in the Waterhouse Brothers Mills. The in- 
itial seven immigrants recruited by Waterhouse in 1879 soon turn- 
ed into a flood from Eastern and Southern Europe. The 1910 cen- 
sus showed Passaic’s foreign born comprising 52% of the total 
population.S The 1920 census registered a population of 63,824 
with 74% of that total being foreign born, the greatest percentage 
of any city (over 50,000) in the United States.® The Slovak popula- 
tion at the time was estimated to be 7,400.7? The WPA Guide to 
New Jersey describes the area: 


East of Main Avenue, a progressively shabbier area 
stretches down to the river. Here the streets are narrow, 
with frame swellings and congested tenements crowded 
beside huge factories. This is the ‘‘Dundee Section,”’ 
where one-half the population is crammed into one-sixth 
of the city’s area. Living in this section are most of the 
foreign-born who comprise about one-third of the total 
population. Numerically the Poles are first, followed in 
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turn by the Italians, Russians, Hungarians, Slovaks, Ger- 
mans, Austrians, Dutch, Scotch, English and Irish.® 


The initial seven Eastern Europeans whom George 
Waterhouse brought from Castle Garden to Passaic in December 
1879 were all from the Eastern part of Slovakia. They were: An- 
drew Pastor, John Socha, John Kostisin, and George Slivka from 
Saris County; John Pochlod and John Salasovic from Zemplin 
County; and Edward Geiger from Spis County.? The initial seven 
immigrants were quickly joined by their fellow countrymen from 
Slovakia. When asked what was the inducement to come to 
America, one of the original seven Slovak immigrants quickly 
answered ‘‘money.’’'° Certainly the poor economic conditions in 
Eastern Europe were a major inducement for European emigra- 
tion. But Slovaks had another incentive as well. Beginning in the 
1870’s the government of Hungary, which included Slovakia, em- 
barked on a program of ‘‘Magyarization’’ in the non-Magyar parts 
of the kingdom. The three Slovak ‘‘gymnasia’’ (high schools) were 
closed, and most of the religious primary schools were nationaliz- 
ed. The use of Slovak was prohibited in the schools and teachers 
were awarded a bonus if they were successful Magyarizers."! 


Even to study for the priesthood a Slovak must pass 
through the Magyar seminary, and there any study of 
the language of the future flock is treated as ground for 
expulsion. 12 


This process created divisions among Slovaks in America between 
those who were educated by the Hungarians and those who were 
not. A dispute broke out in 1902 at St. Stephen’s Slovak Parish 
in Newark between the non-Magyarized parishioners and their 
pastor, Father Alexander Kovacs. In a solicited letter (Written in 
Latin), Father Emery (‘‘Imrich’’ in Slovak, ‘‘Imre’’ in Magyar) 
Haitinger, Slovak pastor in Passaic, attempted to explain the 
distinction between the two groups to a confused Bishop John J. 
O’Connor of Newark. 


SLAVICS are a peaceful people, who have built the 
church and maintain it well: they are the basis of the 
Slavonic congregation because they pay their debts; 
SLOVAKS are an ambitious people who desire to lead, 
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to rule, but they do not like to pay debts, nor will they 
pay them, as their custom is in the free manner of the 
Italians . . . These Slovaks are a troublesome people, 
POLITICAL AGITATORS against the Hungarian father- 
land, whose political machinations are not needed in 
America. 13 


Because of these economic and cultural reasons the number of 
Slovak immigrants grew rapidly. In 1880 there were 292 foreign- 
born ‘‘Hungarians’’ in New Jersey. By 1900 that figure grew to 
8,404 just in the seven northern counties that comprised the 
Newark Catholic Diocese.'4 

Most of the immigrants to Passaic were Catholic and between 
1890 and 1920 the territorial ‘‘Irish’’ parish of St. Nicholas was 
joined by nine new “‘national’’ parishes for Polish, Italian, Slovak, 
German, Hungarian, Ukrainian and Ruthenian immigrants.'> The 
first of the national churches to be organized was St. Michael the 
Archangel in 1890. This church served Catholics of the Byzan- 
tine Rite who were in communion with Rome. Since many of these 
Ruthenians or ‘‘Rusins’’ lived in the same villages as the Latin 
Rite Slovaks, the Passaic Slovaks assisted their neighbors in 
building St. Michael’s. This experience may have provided the 
spark the Slovak community needed for the following year St. 
Mary’s Slovak Parish was organized on April 1.16 Initially the con- 
gregation met in the basement of St. Nicholas’ Church, but by 1893 
they were able to construct a church of their own on the corner 
of Monroe and Second Streets. The absence of a stable Slovak 
clergy in the United States hampered the growth of the new parish. 
Between 1891 and 1898 the parish was served by a rapid succes- 
sion of pastors including Fathers Samuel Belja, Bernard Skulik, 
Benjamin Kwiatkowski, Joseph Ligday, John Pollakovics, and Ig- 
natius Jaskovits, with Father John Sheppard of St. Nicholas often 
filling in the gaps. On September 2, 1898 Bishop Winand Wig- 
ger of Newark appointed Father Emery A. Haitinger, recently ar- 
rived in the diocese, as pastor of St.Mary’s and he remained for 
nearly a quarter of a century.'7 Father Haitinger supervised the 
construction of a new stone church which was completed in 1904. 
By 1920 the parish numbered between 1200 and 1500 families 
comprising about 600 individuals.'8 
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Passaic was not free from strife in those years. Many Passaic 
workers participated in the ‘‘Great Strike of 1913’’ in which 25,000 
mill workers organized by the Industrial Workers of the World 
struck throughout northern New Jersey.'? Religious dissension was 
also not unheard of. In 1910 Sts. Peter and Paul Byzantine Catholic 
Parish, which had developed from St. Michael’s in 1902, defected 
from the Catholic Church and embraced Russian Orthodoxy. Also 
in 1918, a rupture in Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Italian parish resulted 
in the formation of St. Anthony of Padua Independent Italian 
Catholic Church.2° 

On March 13, 1921, Bishop O’Connor, at Father Haitinger’s 
request, appointed Father Emery Jeczusko, recently arrived from 
Europe, to be curate at St. Mary’s.2! This would seem to have been 
a routine assignment, but in the highly charged atmosphere of 
Passaic it was an appointment that would have far-reaching 
consequences. 


THE DISPUTE 


Emery A. Haitinger was born in Slovakia, then a part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, in 1873 just at the time that the 
government’s Magyarization policy was beginning. Haitinger 
began his seminary training at Arad in the southeastern part of 
Hungary in what is today Romania, but he emigrated to the United 
States during his seminary years and completed his training at 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary in Allegheny, New York. He was or- 
dained a priest by Bishop Michael Hoban at Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania in 1896. For two years Haitinger worked as a missionary 
among Slovak immigrants in northeastern Pennsylvania. In 1898 
Bishop Winand Wigger accepted him for service in the Newark 
Diocese, and on September 2 of that year the twenty-five year old 
priest was appointed pastor of St. Mary’s Parish in Passaic.22 

Doubtless Haitinger was considered a great asset to a diocese 
hard pressed to deal with a rapidly growing ethnic group. He was 
the first stable Slovak priest to work in the diocese, and he was 
pastorally effective in six languages. He not only supervised the 
construction of a new church in Passaic, but also was instrumen- 
tal in the development of new parishes in Boonton, Rockaway, 
Elizabeth, and Linden. Through his connections in Europe he was 
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able to bring other Slovak priests to work in the Newark Diocese. 

However, Father Haitinger’s twenty-four years in Passaic 
were not entirely peaceful. He considered himself a ‘‘grof’’ or 
member of the aristocracy, and sometimes styled himself ‘‘von 
Haitinger,’’ as did his doctor brother.23 He did nothing to hide 
his bias for the Magyarized elements of his congregation and his 
parishioners called him a ‘‘Magyarone,’’ a title used for those who 
supported the Magyarizing of Slovak language and culture.24 
There were also more serious charges of moral misconduct and 
of diverting church funds, particularly for the purchase of prop- 
erty for himself and his family.25 

While it is impossible to document these charges, there is 
a letter from Bishop John Duffy, then Chancellor of the Newark 
Diocese, to Haitinger on May 20, 1925 indicating some confusion 
between the personal property of Haitinger and the parish 
property. 


I am writing in reference to the lot owned by you ad- 
joining the school of St. Mary’s Parish, Passaic. I am sure 
that when the lot was purchased by you that you had 
in mind the future needs of St. Mary’s Parish. Condi- 
tions there now require that the lot should belong to the 
church property. I remember hearing that the purchase 
price at which you bought this peace of property was 
very small, and I have heard that your present price is 
extremely large. In the interest of the Church for which 
you feel as deeply concerned as I do, I would suggest 
that you fix a price for this property within reason, and 
let me know what the amount is.26 


Haitinger’s reply is also interesting. 


In my first reply I wrote that I do not possess any lot 
in Passaic, and I emphasize it again. The pastor of St. 
Mary’s knows it; he rented the lot in 1922 not from me, 
but from Miss Julia Tereschak, who is the owner since 
1907. Before I disposed of the lot, I gave a preference 
to my congregation; but in a stormy meeting they refused 
to buy it.27 
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These controversies about Haitinger’s pastorate festered for at least 
a decade prior to 1922.28 

Emery A. Jeczusko was born on February 18, 1888 at Presov 
in Slovakia, but he came from Vel’ky Sari8, the same town that 
three of the original Slovak immigrants and many of their suc- 
cessors hailed from. Jeczusko attended the seminary at KoSice and 
was ordained there by Bishop Augustine Fischer-Colbrie on 
November 30, 1911. Bishop Fischer-Colbrie released him to come 
to America and work among the Slovaks on November 30, 1920,29 
and on Father Haitinger’s request, Bishop O’Connor of Newark 
received him and assigned him as curate at St. Mary’s, Passaic 
on March 13, 1921.99 

Father Jeczusko was well received in Passaic. He is described 
as an eloquent orator, who was able to sight translate Latin into 
Slovak.31 He endeared himself to the people not only by his 
brilliant sermons, but also by his ability to sing High Mass.%2 
‘‘Anything happen, the people want to see Father Jeczusko . . . 
and Father Haitinger didn’t like that.’’33 Father Jeczusko was also 
socially attached to his parishioners. Unable to speak English, he 
naturally gravitated to people from his native area. He would often 
visit the Hungarian Social Club, a few blocks from the rectory, 
to play cards and have a few beers with his friends.%4 

On March 11, 1922, Haitinger wrote the following letter to 
Bishop O’Connor, 


Herewith is enclosed my financial statement of 1921. 
Also in these lines I ask Your Lordship to be so kind as 
to renew the Faculties of my Assistant, the Rev. Emery 
Jeczusko, which expires within the coming few days.%° 


O’Connor replied immediately on March 14. 
From what I have learned of Father Jeczusko’s habits, 
I do not wish to renew his faculties in this diocese. Tell 
him he must seek some other diocese. I enclose a letter 
testifying that he is not under censure. I will write to 
Father Miklus and tell him to go to you.% 


Meanwhile on April 19, O’Connor received a letter from Bishop 
Fischer-Colbrie in Kosice. 
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I received the telegram of Your Excellency, and by your 
request I recall my priest Emery Jeczusko . . . also ask 
that Your Excellency favor me by communicating the 
causes of your desire, that I may have direction in my 
agenda with Emery Jeczusko.97 


On April 20 O’Connor again communicated with Haitinger. 


The enclosed letter for Father Jeczusko is from Bishop 
Fischer-Colbrie of Cassovia recalling him to his diocese. 
Oblige me by handing it to him. The Bishop requires 
him to return at once. It is the result of the cablegram 
sent sometime ago.%8 


Bishop O’Connor does not elaborate on the offensive habits of 
Father Jeczusko, but presumably he did not find it acceptable for 
priests to fraternize with the laity in social clubs. He also does 
not elaborate on where he received the information on Father 
Jeczusko’s habits. Popular opinion held that Haitinger himself, 
and his friends, had informed O’Connor. While there is no con- 
clusive evidence of this, it would appear from O’Connor’s second 
communication to Haitinger that Haitinger was previously aware 
of the cablegram sent to Europe. 

On Sunday, April 23, 1922, Father Jeczusko mounted the 
pulpit during the 10:30 A.M. Mass and explained his recall and 
bade the people farewell. He was followed by Father Haitinger 
who expressed his sorrow at Jeczusko’s recall. It appears that this 
announcement was not a surprise because a demonstration took 
place outside the church after Mass, and handbills were circulated 
calling for a mass meeting that night at Hama’s Hall in Passaic.°9 
The hall was filled to capacity, and the meeting was chaired by 
John J. Labash, an undertaker, and Steven Kollar, a cobbler. 
Demands were made for Jeczusko’s reinstatement and the removal 
of Haitinger. Even at this early date, the organizers of the dispute 
were talking about the possibility of a new parish. 


Messrs. Labash and Kollar speaking to a Daily News man 
said that the people were going to carry the fight to the 
bitter end. They felt that they were justified in even 
organizing an independent parish, if only to carry out 
what they figured was right.4° 
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A second meeting was held on April 27 at Mokrai’s Hall in 
Passaic, and as a result of this meeting ten parish organizations 
forwarded identical petitions to Bishop O’Connor over the 
signatures of their officers: 


. . adopted a resolution seeking for the reinstatement 
of Father Emery Jeczusko in our church of St. Marie’s 
of the Assumption, of Passaic, N.J. and that: The Rev. 
Emery A. Haitinger, now rector of the church be removed 
at once for the future good of our parish. This action is 
based on the wish of more than 600 people who attended 
a Mass meeting on Sunday, April 23, in a public hall 
at 108 Third Street, of our city. It is felt that a great deal 
of harm to our church, Faith and religion has come from 
the procrastinated action, or deferred action in this 
regard on your part. More than 90% of the people of our 
parish have literally refused to further attend the services 
of our church and we fear that a separation within the 
parish and a possible establishment of an Independent 
Church is threatening. It is honestly felt by most of the 
members of our parish that Father Haitinger must go.4' 


The societies claimed a combined membership of 1200. 

The arguments against Haitinger centered around three 
issues: jealousy, finances, and patriotism. Mr. Kollar, a former 
trustee of the parish, claimed to have proof of serious discrepan- 
cies between the amount of money collected in the parish, the 
amount spent on parish expenses, and the amount in parish ac- 
counts.42 The patriotism charges were on two different levels. On 
the one hand Haitinger was accused of ‘‘un-Americanism’’ because 
he was alleged to have preached in favor of Austria-Hungary dur- 
ing World War I, and also that he had greeted the Hungarian 
Premier Husar as a Hungarian.*3 On the other hand Haitinger was 
also accused of ‘‘Magyarone’’ tendencies opposed to Slovak 
culture.44 Haitinger’s supporters countered by claiming that 
Haitinger was a true American, while Jeczusko was a retrogressive 
force in the community. 


.. . he was progressive in the matter of organizing a 
Slavish Federation which carried with it a spirit of the 
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fatherland and did not conform with the more modern 
spirit of working for things American.45 


All through April and May charges and countercharges were 
exchanged in the local newspapers, meetings were held, petitions 
were circulated. The atmosphere was further charged by an arti- 
cle in New Yorksky Dennik, a Slovak newspaper in New York en- 
titled ‘‘Battle of Slovak Catholics in Passaic.’’ The article, wide- 
ly circulated in Passaic, vilified Haitinger, and both the Hungarian 
and American hierarchy. Describing Haitinger the article 
commented: 


With abuse, cursings, laughter, lies and force more and 
more the Slovak people were literally chased from God’s 
church merely that he might attain his aim and to make 
foreign the parish and bring it to the bishop, so to speak, 
on a silver platter, saying, ‘‘Here you have, august dic- 
tator, a new Irish parish.’’ This hellish thought of Rev. 
Haitinger’s has found a strong set-back in the face of the 
Slovak curate. The parson became afraid of his Judas re- 
compense, and the bishop was afraid he would soon lose 
the Irished parish, which was builded through for Slovak 
blisters, and so the parson and the bishop got together 
and in short adjudged the Slovak curate to exile he must 
go.46 


The tension was further heightened when one of the dissidents, 
a Mrs. Theresa Sisko, went to the rectory after Mass on Sunday, 
May 7 to reclaim at last a portion of a previous donation of $4,000. 
Haitinger told her she would have to sue the parish, told her to 
get out, and then forcibly evicted her from the rectory, causing 
her to fall down the stairs and sustain many bruises.47 Within a 
few days Mrs. Sisko brought suit against Haitinger for $30,000. 

The reports of the Sisko incident circulating through the ciy 
brought out a record crowd of 2,000 to a meeting that same night 
at Mokrai’s Hall. During the meeting Labash and Kollar reiterated 
the history of their grievances. They claimed that petitions to the 
bishop in previous years had been destroyed before reaching him, 
that a committee sent to the bishop and the Apostolic Delegate 
in 1919 had failed to get a hearing, and that each time Bishop 
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O’Connor was approached ‘“‘he always sent us away with a prom- 
ise to consider the matter.’’48 They then told the assembly of the 
bishop’s final decision not allow Jenczusko to remain in the 
diocese. The allegations of financial mismanagement were 
repeated, and Mrs. Frank Matisovsky produced laughter among 
the audience when she related incidents of Haitinger’s im- 
proprieties and her lack of satisfaction when these were related 
to the bishop.42 The assembly was unanimous in its determina- 
tion to replace Haitinger with another priest, have Jeczusko 
reinstated, and if necessary, form a new parish and even secede 
from the Catholic Church. For the first time the finances of a new 
church were discussed, and the name ‘‘Holy Name Parish’’ was 
used.5° 

On Saturday the committee went to South Orange to approach 
Bishop O’Connor. This time they took Mrs. Sisko with them and 
she spoke to the bishop’s secretary. Also during the week the com- 
mittee met with Msgr. John A. Sheppard of Jersey City, formerly 
pastor of St. Nicholas, Passaic, and later Vicar General of the 
diocese. Acting on Sheppard’s advice the committee formally 
presented a request to Haitinger to resign the pastorate with a copy 
of the request sent to O’Connor.*' 

Rumors of Haitinger’s removal were rampant in the city when 
he did not appear at Masses on Sunday, May 21. Instead the 
Masses were celebrated by Father John Salamon, a native son of 
the parish, and curate at St. Joseph’s Parish in Elizabeth. It was 
reported that Haitinger had celebrated Mass in Elizabeth and 
returned to Passaic in the afternoon. The Saturday edition of the 
Passaic Daily News for May 27 carried the following article: 

As forecast by The Daily News Monday evening, the Rev. 

Father John D. Salamon, rector of St. Joseph’s Church 

in Elizabeth, and formerly a pupil at St. Marie’s 

Parochial School, of this city, has been designated as 

the new rector for the local Slovak Catholic Church, thus 

ending the controversy which threatened for a time to 

disrupt the entire St. Marie’s Parish. Announcement was 
made by the Right Rev. Monsignor John A. Duffy, 
chancellor of the Catholic diocese of Newark, Thursday 
evening, to the effect that the Right Rev. Bishop John 
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J. O’Connor had decided upon the change being made. 
Meanwhile the Rev. Father Emery A. Haitinger, rector 
of St. Marie’s Church since 1898, will be unattached for 
a while. He will visit temporarily with the Rev. Father 
Andrew Adzima, his former curate, and now rector of 
St. Joseph’s in Bayonne.*2 


However the happy conclusion to the controversy forecast 
by the Passaic Daily News was premature. Having accomplished 
the first of their goals, the committee pressed on to insist on the 
reinstatement of Father Jeczusko as curate. The dissidents 
crystallized around Labash, Kollar, Marcel Sherman, a painter, 
Victor Chirip, a former locksmith in the Austrian royal palace, 
and Paul Skvarla, an architect.5? The committee continued to treat 
with O’Connor about Jeczusko throughout the summer, but 
O’Connor was adamant. Jeczusko himself meanwhile did not par- 
ticipate in the controversy, but stayed with his brother in Con- 
necticut. He did not reappear in Pasaaic until the middle of 
August.54 

The committee enlisted the help of Father Salamon to in- 
tervene with the bishop on Jeczusko’s behalf, but this was to no 
avail. During the first week of August the committee met with 
O’Connor in Newark and was once again told that Jeczusko would 
not be reinstated. The mood of the committee can be summed up 
in the comment of Marcel Sherman, ‘‘We’re not going to have that 
Irish bishop telling us what to do.’’55 At a mass meeting on Mon- 
day, August 6, the committee reported the bishop’s refusal to the 
parishioners and the break with St. Mary’s was made final. Labash 
and Kollar were elected chairman and vice chairman respective- 
ly of the new parish. Pledges were received for $14,000 and $550 
was collected that first night. Still, Labash held out the possibili- 
ty of reconciliation: 


The new church, it was explained, would not necessarily 
become detached from the Roman Catholic Church in 
this country, provided, of course, Bishop O’Connor ac- 
cepted their action as being a logical expression of the 
feelings of a people who were hurt, and agreed to treat 
them on a par with the other congregations within his 
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diocese, but with the understanding that Father Jeczusko 
would be rector of the church and the mode of carrying 
on the business affairs of the parish put in the hands of 
the parishioners rather than the clergymen.5® 


At a mass meeting on Saturday, August 20 at Hama’s Hall 
with Father Jeczusko present, the priest was formally offered the 
post of pastor of Holy Name Slovak Church. Jeczusko’s reply is 
indicative of his personal turmoil in this situation: 


“Tam facing a difficult situation, my friends,’’ he stated, 
‘‘having my passpost all ready, I have merely to engage 
passage to leave for my home country. Your apparent 
sincerity of purpose, however, and your zeal in the 
endeavor to carry out the true significance of 
Catholicism, prompt me to heed your call.’’ He then 
asked that the people not try to set aside the Roman 
Catholic authority. He intimated that serious things 
might happen to him. ‘‘And after all,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘“‘our work is in the name of God above, the name of our 
newly formed parish implies that, and with His aid we 
shall conquer all things. By the memory of my sweet lit- 
tle mother, whose greatest ambition in life was to see 
me at the Altar of the Almighty, serving with honor, 
serving with a dignified fear of Him above, and fulfill- 
ing all that is prescribed by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church, I accept this call to serve you, my peo- 
ple. But I implore you not to give up your traditions, 
the traditions of the Roman Catholic Church. Let us call 
unto ourselves the leadership of this great church with 
its authority.’’57 


Father Jeczusko celebrated the first Mass for the new parish 
on Sunday, August 27, 1922 at Hama’s Hall where many of the 
organizational meetings had been held.*® On August 29 Bishop 
O’Connor wrote to Father Salamon explaining Father Jeczusko’s 
excommunicated status and the fact that the new congregation 
was not a Catholic church.®°? He asked that this letter be read at 
all Masses the following Sunday, September 2. 

Approximately one third of the parishioners of St. Mary’s 
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joined Holy Name Parish. In his 1922 report to the diocese, 
Haitinger listed 1260 men, 1810 women, and 2600 children at St. 
Mary’s for a total of 5760. This report was signed by trustees 
Michael Novak and Steven Kollar, both of whom would later join 
Holy Name Parish. The 1924 report submitted by Father Salamon 
showed a drop in all three categories, for a total decrease of 1323 
people. However these figures are approximations. The 1922 Sun- 
day and Holyday Collections amounted to $9,794,67, while the 
same collections in the 1926 report amounted to $6,621.22 
Perhaps the best guage for the extent of the split are the baptismal 
and marriage records for both churches.®' 


BAPTISMS 
St. Mary’s Holy Name 
1920 108 
1921 149 
1922 160 21 
1923 105 58 
1924 111 34 
1925 104 55 
1926 99 36 
MARRIAGES 
St. Mary’s Holy Name 
1920 36 
1921 40 
1922 31 Z 
1923 40 15 
1924 45 25 
1925 37 12 
1926 34 19 


If St. Mary’s listed between 1200 and 1500 families in its 1922 
report, Holy Name in its 1937 report to the parish listed 517 con- 
tributing families.6? From all these sources the figure of one third 
of the Slovak community of Passaic belonging to Holy Name Parish 
seems reliable. 

The parishioners set about the task of securing property on 
Fourth Street, five blocks away from St. Mary’s and contracted 
for the erection of a new church and rectory costing $100,000. 
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Father Jeczusko, meanwhile, stayed at the home of Andrew 
Singlary on Fourth Street. In the Spring of 1925 the cornerstone 
was ready to be blessed. On May 5, 1925 Steven Kollar wrote to 
Bishop O’Connor on behalf of the parish committee to request a 
meeting with the bishop.®° The chancellor of the Newark Diocese, 
Msgr. John A. Duffy, responded to the letter and the meeting was 
held on May 11. This appears to be the one time that Father Jec- 
zusko was present for a meeting of this type.®4 The committee ask- 
ed that Bishop O’Connor come to bless the cornerstone of the new 
church. Monsignor Duffy agreed to present the proposal to 
O’Connor. In the meantime Duffy requested Father Salamon to 
send a letter to Bishop Fischer-Colbrie in Slovakia asking him to 
send Jeczusko a specific ‘‘mandatum’’ to return to Slovakia.® On 
May 20, 1925, Monsignor Duffy responded to Kollar in the name 
of Bishop O’Connor. In very blunt terms Duffy informed Kollar 
that the church would have to be turned directly over to the bishop, 
who would then have it incorporated under New Jersey law with 
himself as the president, the pastor as secretary-treasurer, and with 
two lay trustees appointed by the bishop. The pastor would ad- 
minister the parish and its temporalities. With regard to Father 
Jeczusko, he would have to submit to Canon Law, reject his 
schism, and his future status would have to be decided by Rome. 
Nothing could be promised for him. Duffy concluded, ‘‘It will be 
impossible therefore, for us to negotiate with you any further ex- 
cept on the terms laid down above,’’®6 and exhorted them to aban- 
don their schism. 

On May 30, 1925 the cornerstone of Holy Name Church was 
solemnly blessed by the Right Rev. Monsignor Louis Rusko of 
Philadelphia,®’ in the presence of many clergymen of the area. 
The newspapers reported the fact that the parish committee had 
“‘waited on the Rt. Rev. Bishop John O’Connor of the Catholic 
Diocese of Newark in an effort to have him send a representative 
to take part in the ceremonies.’’8 No Catholic representative was 
present at the ceremonies, and that marked the effective end of 
the relationship between Holy Name Slovak Church and the 
Roman Catholic Church. On November 27, 1925, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Francis Hodur of Scranton, Pennsylvania, founder of the 
Polish National Catholic Church, solemnly blessed Holy Name 
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Church.®? From that time on Holy Name Parish held its ecclesial 
communion with the Polish National Catholic Church. 


THE AFTERMATH 

In 1926, now nearing the end of his lengthy episcopate, 
O’Connor responded to an inquiry about Holy Name Church from 
the Apostolic Delegate, Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi: 


Through one of the Slovak priests I have requested Father 
Jeczusko’s bishop, who will be here for the Eucharistic 
Congress, to visit Passaic and see his subject personal- 
ly. I hope that as a result of this visit Father Jeczusko 
will return to his diocese and that the financial dif- 
ficulties of the Holy Name Parish will force the remain- 
ing members to turn the property over to legitimate 
authority. I beg to assure Your Excellency that this matter 
is settling itself and within a short time the so called In- 
dependent Church will be but a name.7° 


Whether the visit from the Bishop of KoSice took place is unknown. 
However, the situation did not settle itself. A year later the 
chancellor of the Newark Diocese wrote to Father Jeczusko on 
behalf of Bishop O’Connor to correct a statement that Jeczusko 
had made in a court case alleging that he was not an excom- 
municated priest.”! 

In the ensuing years a number of inquiries and attempts at 
reconciliation were initiated, primarily by Slovak priests, but 
nothing came of them. In the summer of 1938 Father Jeczusko 
died, just a matter of weeks after the installation of the Most Rev. 
Thomas H. McLaughlin as first Bishop of Paterson, a new diocese 
cut off from Newark and including the city of Passaic. A commit- 
tee including Marcel Sherman, John Tomecko, George Nemec and 
John Rusnak approached Bishop McLaughlin concerning a recon- 
ciliation. McLaughlin was hopeful and asked the Apostolic 
Delegate for instructions in handling the matter.’”? However, 
nothing came of the discussion principally because of the diocesan 
requirement to have the church incorporated with the bishop as 
president. The trustees were unwilling to turn over the property 
to the bishop, even a new friendly bishop.’? The committee en- 
gaged as their new pastor the Reverend Eugene Magyar, a native 
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of Palmerton, Pennsylvania, and a Slovak despite his name, who 
had been assisting Father Jeczusko. 


In 1945 a new pastor, Andrew J. Romanak, was named for 
St. Mary’s Parish after Father Salamon’s death. Through his of- 
fices another attempt at reconciliation was made late in 1946 just 
a few months before Bishop McLaughlin’s death. McLaughlin 
received instructions and assurances from the Apostolic Delegate 
concerning proceeding in the various questions concerning recon- 
ciliation, and McLaughlin addressed a letter to the congregation 
through its president Stephen Matthias in January, 1947.74 
However, again nothing came of the attempt.’5 


In 1963 Father Magyar was ordained by the Polish National 
Catholic Church as a bishop for the Slovak National Catholics. 
At this time Holy Name acquired the title ‘‘cathedral,’’ although 
it is not the see church of a specific diocese. Bishop Magyar died 
in 1968 and was briefly succeeded by a priest of the Polish Na- 
tional Catholic Church, Father John Hrencewicz. After Father 
Hrencewicz’s departure, Father William Chromey, a Polish Na- 
tional Catholic priest of Slovak descent, who had served previously 
as an associate to Bishop Magyar, came to Holy Name and remains 
pastor there to this day. 


From the beginning there have been defections from Holy 
Name back to St. Mary’s. Many of these occurred on an individual 
basis over the years. As it became apparent that the split was go- 
ing to be a permanent one, the people faced various hardships. 
The split cut across family lines, and no longer considered 
‘“‘Catholic,’’ members of Holy Name were denied burial in St. 
Mary’s Cemetery where their parents and other relatives were 
buried. No longer considered ‘‘Catholic,’’ the Holy Name 
parishioners were dropped from membership in the First Catholic 
Slovak Union and subsequently lost its benefits.”° Sometimes the 
occasion of a marriage to a Roman Catholic provided the oppor- 
tunity to return to that faith. After the ever-popular Father 
Jeczusko’s death in 1938, still more members of the congregation 
returned to St. Mary’s. The financial obligations incurred by the 
congregation too, were a factor in inducing some members to 
leave.’’ Eventually both John Labash and Steven Kollar, as well 
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as a number of the other early organizers, returned to St. Mary’s 
and the Roman Catholic Church.78 

However, a sizeable number of families remained faithful to 
the parish. The ideals for which the congregation had fought: in- 
dependence from hierarchical control, and lay control of parish 
affairs; remained an attractive reality to many of the people. To- 
day Holy Name Parish continues to be supported by some 250 
families.79 

The parish that Father Jeczusko shepherded remained, as he 
promised in his acceptance speech, faithful to its Catholic tradi- 
tions. While embracing Polish National Catholicism in an 
organizational sense, the parish never severed its ties with Roman 
Catholic usages. While the Polish National Church introduced the 
vernacular at an early date, both Father Jeczusko and Bishop 
Magyar continued to use Latin until a few months before the 
Roman Catholic church changed to the vernacular.®° The liturgical 
books of the Roman Church were used and Father Jecuszko con- 
tinued to pray his Divine Office in the church each day.®' At Mass 
he prayed for the pope and the bishop of Newark, and on Good 
Friday he joined the rest of the Roman Catholic Church in its 
solemn orations ‘‘for schismatics and heretics,’’ even if the rest 
of the Church felt it was praying for him.8? The Baltimore 
Catechism continued to be in use throughout Father Jeczusko’s 
pastorate.83 The people were adamant in their desire for a celibate 
clergy in the manner of the Roman Church, even though the Polish 
National Church has had a married clergy for years. Part of the 
impetus for the 1947 reconciliation attempt was the suspicion 
among many parishioners that Father Magyar was married.®4 

Father Jeczusko himself seems to have become something of 
a pathetic figure toward the end of his life. As it became apparent 
that the split was permanent, he seemed to some to become more 
despondent. Although happy with his situation among his beloved 
people, he was not content with his situation in the wider Church. 
“I know I didn’t do right. I’ll pay for it somewhere,’’ he com- 
mented to a friend.85 Unable to speak English even at the end of 
his life, Jeczusko was in some ways a hostage of his congrega- 
tion, dependent on them for his dealings with the wider world, 
including medical attention. He died in the summer of 1938, not 
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yet fifty-one years old, perhaps of a heart attack brought on by 
emphysema.® Perhaps his real state of mind is best revealed by 
his will, which, after a few bequests to close friends, left his en- 
tire estate to the seminary at KoSice.8’ 

After leaving Passaic Emery Haitinger was named pastor of 
the much smaller parish of St. Joseph in Elizabeth. He remained 
there for the rest of his life, dying on November 14, 1959 at the 
age of eighty-six.8® There is no documentary evidence that any 
responsibility was ever attached to him for the debacle is Passaic 
in 1922, except for the Duffy letter and one other incident that 
occurred much later in his life. On April 10, 1946, Pope Pius XII 
honored Haitinger by making him a monsignor at the request of 
his seminary classmate, Thomas J. Walsh, who was now the Arch- 
bishop of Newark. This occurred on the fiftieth anniversary of 
Haitinger’s ordination. For the senior Slovak pastor in an ethnical- 
ly conscious diocese, who had built two churches and actively 
participated in the formation of at least four congregations, this 
was an unusually long time to wait for that honor. 


CONCLUSION 

Bishop Thomas H. McLaughlin, the first Bishop of Paterson 
perhaps best summed up the situation that led to Holy Name 
Slovak National Catholic Church in several observations made over 
the years: 


Investigations which were made by me. . . have led me to 
the conclusion that the differences existing among the Slovak 
people of Passaic and Clifton have been and were due to 
misunderstandings . . . 89 


I often felt, even before becoming Bishop of Paterson, that 
this man (Father Jeczusko) unfamiliar with the English 
language and American customs was to some extent the un- 
witting victim of a situation that got out of control. 


I have always felt that the congregation as a whole was not 
completely at fault, and that good Father Jeczusko, not be- 
ing familiar with American legal conditions and canonical 
procedure, erred somewhat through misunderstanding rather 
than through malice. 
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At the time of the 1922 conflict McLaughlin was president of Seton 
Hall College and rector of the Newark-diocesan theologate, and 
therefore not totally removed from the situation. That he should 
maintain such an opinion puts him in stark contrast to Bishop 
O’Connor. 

Another observer commented from a different viewpoint: 
‘‘The trustees were feeling their oats. If the bishop had cooperated 
it could have been different. But he always felt ‘I’m the boss.’ ’’ 92 

Certainly Bishop McLaughlin’s observations of Father Jec- 
zusko seem accurate. He was more a catalyst for the revolt, rather 
than a cause for it. The dissatisfaction in St. Mary’s had been fester- 
ing for years. At the same time the Slovak community in Passaic 
was becoming more and more successful and less willing to be 
treated with the Old World domination of Father Haitinger or the 
paternalism of Bishop O’Connor. In this sense Father Jeczusko’s 
popularity was more a lightning rod for the fire to strike. 

Mr. Labash’s comments on Bishop O’Connor also seem ac- 
curate. He certainly was an unwavering figure in the controver- 
sy, preferring to back up established authority (Haitinger) even 
when his position was untenable, and even then refusing to com- 
promise on any point. It must be remembered that the dissidents 
never asked for Jeczusko to replace Haitinger, but merely to be 
able to remain at St. Mary’s. Certainly by 1922 there was enough 
evidence from situations around the country over the years that 
Slovak and other eastern European congregations were capable 
of carrying disputes to the point of schism.% Perhaps his successful 
handling of a similar situation among the Italians earlier in his 
administration made O’Connor feel that this situation could be 
similarly handled from a position of strength. 

Bishop O’Connor was also something of a distant figure in 
this dispute, preferring to deal through Salamon and Duffy. In- 
deed there is no evidence that O’Connor and Jeczusko ever met 
face to face through the whole five years they were both involved 
in the controversy. 

Whatever O’Connor’s reasons for his handling of the affair, 
his methods were unsuccessful and things did not ‘‘settle down.”’ 
Holy Name Church still stands today within what was once the 
Newark Diocese of Bishop O’Connor, one of the only two surviv- 
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ing Slovak National Catholic Churches in the United States, an 
unusual monument to the unwavering determination of many 
people. 
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Vojtech Kopéan. Turecké nebezpecenstvo a Slovensko. Bratislava: 
Veda, 1986. 217 pp. 


R. VLADIMIR BAUMGARTEN 
Tallahassee, Florida 


This beautifully illustrated work presents an overview of 
Slovakia’s position in the wars between the Turkish Ottomans and 
the Austrian Habsburgs. For purposes of convenience the author 
divides this historic conflict into several periods. The first period 
began with the Ottoman advance through the Balkans in the fif- 
teenth century and climaxed with the historic battle of Mohaé in 
1526. The battle effectively broke the power of the old Hungarian 
kingdom, and marked the first attempt of the Habsburgs to gain 
the crown of Saint Stephen. Habsburg efforts were temporarily 
thwarted by Hungary’s last national king Janos Zapolya (whose 
name is Slovakized by the author to Zépol’sky), but the kingdom 
was partitioned by Sultan Suleiman the Magnificent in 1541. At 
this point the Habsburgs gained western and northern Hungary, 
and the Slovak counties became a definite buffer against further 
Ottoman advance. 

Slovakia was only indirectly influenced by the Turkish wars 
in the first-mentioned phase, although Kopéan points to this period 
as a time when many Croats migrated to the Slovak counties. But 
the period between the partition of 1541 and the peace treaty of 
Edirne of 1568 entailed dramatic changes: an additional noble ex- 
odus from Turkish-occupied Hungary strengthened feudalism in 
the Slovak lands, and the Turks made increasing inroads into the 
mountain districts. The resumption of hostilities in the follow- 
ing two decades saw the rise of pro-Habsburg magnates — par- 
ticularly the Palffy and Forgach families — who later played key 
roles in the history of Habsburg Hungary. 

By the early seventeenth century Transylvania was likewise 
making an impact on Upper Hungary. The principality’s Protes- 
tant rulers, paying nominal allegiance to the Ottoman Porte, fre- 
quently sought and gained the support of the latter in their strug- 
gles against the Habsburgs. The Transylvanian forays brought great 
devastation to Slovakia, and also saw the transfer of Kosice and 
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the eastern Slovak counties to Transylvania’s jurisdiction by the 
Treaty of Linz in 1645. An attempt by Transylvanian elements to 
shift to the Habsburg orbit in 1663 led directly to the high-tide 
mark of Turkish advance into Slovakia; the subsequent peace left 
the southern counties under direct Ottoman control. 

Habsburg misrule, the greed of Grand Vizier Kara Mustafa, 
and the ambitions of Transylvanian leader Imre Thokdly are all 
cited as factors in the campaign culminating in the great siege 
of Vienna in 1683. Most knowledgeable historians credit the great 
naval battle of Lepanto in 1571 as the real turning point of Ot- 
toman fortunes, and Kopéan himself alludes to the significance 
of the event at the beginning of Chapter Four. But for Central 
Europe, including Slovakia, the breaking of the siege of Vienna 
was indeed a turning point. The intervention of Poland was 
decisive in driving the Turks from southern Slovakia and marked 
the retreat of Transylvanian power in the eastern counties. In keep- 
ing with official Czechoslovak historiography, Kopéan treats the 
liberation of Nové Zamky as a positive event, and, indeed, the 
book was written to mark the three hundredth anniversary. The 
results can scarcely be termed ‘‘socially progressive:’’ feudalism 
was not weakened, Habsburg absolutism was actually strengthen- 
ed, and the cause of religious toleration received a severe setback. 
Kopéan’s line of reasoning may be found in Chapter Nine, which 
serves as a kind of ‘‘balance sheet’’ of the Ottoman presence. The 
occupied territories were viewed primarily as military frontier 
zones, and the heavy demands imposed upon the government 
reflected the same purpose. At least the Mohammedan invaders 
were replaced by rulers less foreign to the Slovaks, and the war 
shifted considerably further to the south. 

A number of the weaknesses of the book are scarcely those 
of the author’s making. The complex course of events creates dif- 
ficulties in distinguishing between one period and the next. The 
Slovak lands are treated as mere pawns in the struggle between 
the contesting powers — and this was indeed the case. But 
although Kopéan occasionally cites the roles of individual Slovak 
personalities, he might have given the counties greater attention. 
In large measure this weakness stems from his choice of source 
materials. Notes are applied liberally at the end of each chapter, 
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and the sources consulted boast of fine studies emanating from 
numerous countries. But Kopéan might easily have relied more 
on contemporary Slovak county records. An examination of the 
Imperial War Archives in Vienna might also have yielded some- 
thing genuinely original. 

For advanced students of Slovak history, the Habsburgs, and 
the Ottoman Empire alike, Turecké nebezpecenstvo presents no 
great revelations. But Kopéan masterfully ties together several in- 
terrelated themes, and the main topic has thus far received little 
attention in the West. The book may therefore serve as a 
springboard to more intensive studies of Slovakia’s position durng 
the Turkish wars. 


Matej Bel: doba-zivot-dielo. Edited by Jan Tibensky. Bratislava: 
Veda, 1987. 414 pp. 


Pamatnica z oslav dvojstého vyrocia Jana Hollého. Edited by Juraj 
Chovan. Martin: Matica slovenska, 1985. 472 pp. 


GERALD J. SABO 
John Carroll University 
University Heights, Ohio 


Matej Bel is a collection of scholarly papers presented at a 
conference on Bel (1684-1749) in December, 1983. The Historical 
Institute of the Slovak Academy of Sciences and the Slovak Society 
for the History of Science and Technology co-sponsored the con- 
ference, which was planned in honor of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Matej Bel, an event highlighted in the 
UNESCO calendar for 1984. 

Bel was a prominent and talented Slovak scholar in many 
areas, as well as a Lutheran minister and promoter of Pietism. His 
role in Slovak and Magyar/Hungarian cultural history is well 
known in Central European scholarly circles. Regrettably, Bel is 
virtually unknown outside of them. The format of this volume con- 
tinues to insure his inaccessibility to a wider scholarly or general 
audience. Indeed, this volume contrasts sharply and somewhat 
unfavorably with the memorial book on the Bernolak-Slovak poet 
Jan Holly. 
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The book on Holly was published under the auspices of the 
Matica slovenska in commemoration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of Holly’s birth as noted by UNESCO in its 1985 calen- 
dar. Jan Holly (1785-1849) was a Roman Catholic priest and the 
outstanding poet of what is known as Bernolak-Slovak. This ver- 
sion of literary Slovak was codified by Anton Bernolak, another 
Catholic priest, in the late 1780’s and early 1790’s. Employing 
this codification, which became the writing form of Catholic 
Slovaks until sometime in the 1850’s, Holly first translated 
classical poets and later created his own poetry in it. This book 
includes a chronology of Holly’s life and works, written accounts 
of various celebrations in his honor, scholarly papers from a con- 
ference about him, and varia. It is a fitting tribute to a writer long 
neglected in contemporary Slovakia and but very recently prop- 
erly heralded. 


The Holly memorial has some rather distinctive features. The 
Slovak text is usually followed by English and French summaries 
of varying length, with shorter Russian and German summaries 
of everything at the end of the volume. Such linguistic variety 
makes this book accessible to a very wide audience; this is not 
a typical Slovak publishing practice. By contrast, the Bel volume 
is completely in Slovak, with no summaries in any other language. 
Furthermore, the Holly memorial has sixteen color photographs 
while the reproductions in the Bel volume are all in black and 
white. Both books have colored dust jackets, but the Holly book, 
unlike the Bel volume, has reproduced on the inside cover, front 
and back, some well-known historic scenes. One is of Bernolak 
presenting his codification to the Trnava primate and to the 
Catholic seminarians in Bratislava; the other has the Lutheran 
pastor and scholar [’udovit Stur and his followers presenting their 
codification ideas to Holly. Such elaborate binding was not real- 
ly necessary but it indicates the degree to which contemporary 
Slovak cultured society wished to honor Holly. The books were 
also published in disproportionate numbers: 7,500 Holly books 
versus only 800 on Bel. Unlike the Bel volume, the Holly book 
includes indices that enhance its scholarly value. The final con- 
trast is even more striking. The Holly conference was held in 1985 
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and the memorial book appeared in the same year! The Bel con- 
ference took place in 1983 and the papers were not published until 
1987. 

In spite of the publisher’s slights, the Bel volume is excellent, 
as one might expect from its editor, the distinguished historian 
Jan Tibensky. This collection of papers is divided into six main 
topic areas among which are distributed forty-four presentations 
of varying size. The topic areas are: the era, life, and world view 
of Matej Bel; Bel as a pedagogue; the great counry-wide project 
of Matej Bel and his attempts at organizing the scholarly life of 
the Hungarian state; the Notitia and Adparatus as realizations of 
Matej Bel’s country-wide program; the peoples of the old 
Hungarian state in his writings; and his final message and bequest. 
In addition to some introductory comments, Jan Tibensky con- 
tributed five of the articles; the remaining 39 are primarily by 
Slovak specialists from many fields. For some strange reason the 
authors are noted on the bottom of the first page of their articles, 
and not in the Table of Contents. 

There is also a laudable wealth of material in the Holly 
memorial book. One section contains 23 scholarly papers from 
the conference on Holly, plus introductory and concluding com- 
ments by Karol Rosenbaum. Of greatest interest to me in literature 
and cultural history were the following: Jan Tibensky’s paper on 
the great Moravian and Cyrillomethodian tradition in the writings 
of Jan Holly; Zdenka Sojkova’s discussion of Holly’s reception and 
influence in the Czech lands; Viliam Turéany’s consideration of 
Holly’s poetic language; as well as that of Frantigek Straus, and 
Katarina HabovStiakova’s discussion of Holly and Bernolak- 
Slovak. The appendices — a select bibliography, a listing of 
Holly’s manuscripts, a name and place index — will be helpful 
to interested readers. 

The scholar fortunate enough to obtain copies of both books, 
especially the smaller Bel volume, will possess an abundance of 
material on Slovak cultural history of the 18th and 19th, and even 
of the 20th centuries. Such high-quality books are not often found 
in Slovak studies. Their respective editors and contributors are 
to be commended for making two prominent cultural figures more 
accessible to the Slavic scholarly community. 
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Hugolin Gavlovié (1712-1787). Introduction by Michal Elias. 
Martin: Matica slovenska, 1987. 17 photographs, 11 pp. 


GERALD J. SABO 
John Carroll University 
University Heights, Ohio 


This fotosubor was published in commemoration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the death of Hugolin Gavlovié, a Fran- 
ciscan priest who was a major Slovak writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Michal Elias’ introduction is written in a popular, somewhat 
scholarly style in order to make his comments accessible to a wide- 
ranging reading public. Highlighted is Gavlovié’s Valaska Skola, 
an extensive poem of some eighteen thousand verses. Gavlovié 
and his writings are presented in the context of other Franciscans 
of his time as well as of those active in the Pruské Franciscan 
house, not far from Trenéin, where Gavlovié wrote many of his 
works. 

It is praiseworthy that Matica slovenskaé has sought to 
distinguish Gavlovié, none of whose writings have been published 
accurately or in their entirety — even some very small ones — 
in Slovakia at the present time. Certainly, it adds to his distinc- 
tion by UNESCO, which incorporated the anniversary of 
Gavlovié’s death into its 1987 calendar. The difficulty is that some 
of Elias’ material is confusing and inaccurate or not as complete 
as it might have been. 

Certain writings — Adamowa Promena and Katechyzmus, 
for example — attributed traditionally to Gavlovié and so noted 
by Elias — are today no longer believed to have been written by 
Gavlovié. Just a half year after the publication of this fotosubor, 
Gizela Slavkovska-Gafrikova published a listing of Gavlovié’s 
writings and a rather detailed biography, more complete and ac- 
curate than that of Elia’, in ‘‘Zivotopisné a bibliografické otaz- 
niky Hugolina Gavloviéa,’’ Slovenské literatura, Vol. 34, No. 6, 
pp. 348-361. It is regrettable that these two specialists could not 
have collaborated on Gavlovié’s biographical data. Then perhaps 
there would have been expressed at least some reservation about 
whether Gavlovié was a tutor for the Madoéany children near the 
end of his life; that he was so is still claimed without any real 
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substantiation. Qualifications even in so popularly written a work 
as Elias’ have a definite place. 

In his citations from Valaska Skola, Elias, like every other 
modern Slovak editor including Slavkovska-Gafrikova, has a text 
with a dizer, something that Gavlovié never used in his writings, 
and in places that certainly do not correspond with modern Slovak 
usage. Since the autographs of all of Gavlovié’s extant writings 
are preserved at Matica slovenska in Martin, Elid should have 
consulted these originals before producing the texts in the 
fotostbor. Even Slavkovska-Gafrikova, in her June, 1987 publica- 
tion Hugolin Gavlovié Naucenia o Dobrych Mravoch, does no bet- 
ter though she should certainly have been very familiar with the 
autographs of Gavlovi¢. Why modern Slovak editors like Elias and 
Slavkovska-Gafrikova persist in such reproduction of Gavlovié’s 
writings is baffling. Indeed, photographs of various Gavlovié 
autographs included in the fotosuibor are clear evidence that 
Gavlovié did not use a d/zefi, and a makéeri only irregularly with 
a ‘‘t’’ or ‘‘n.’’ Whatever the nature of the intended audience, the 
original text accompanied by a modern rendition is preferable 
where so little of the autograph(s) is cited. 

The cover of the fotosubor is a striking watercolor by the 
outstanding contemporary painter Albin Brunovsky, some of 
whose paintings and drawings have been on exhibit in various 
American locations during 1988. The photographs related directly 
to Gavlovié’s life and writings are good and give the reader a 
reasonable acquaintance with so important a writer. Matica 
slovenska, and Dr. Elias, are to be commended for their efforts 
in producing this fotosubor and, hopefully in the future, may cor- 
rect some of its inadequacies. 


Dejiny Slovenska, IV, (od konca 19. stor. do roku 1918) Pavel 
Hapak, et. al. Bratislava: Veda, 1986. 534 pp. 


MICHAEL J. KOPANIC, JR. 
University of Akron, Ohio 


This is the fourth in the series entitled Dejiny Slovenska, 
which is the most recent multi-volume survey of Slovak history 
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to come out of the Slovak Socialist Republic. A group of leading 
Slovak scholars authored this book which is woven together fair- 
ly coherently for a collaborative effort. Volume IV outlines the ma- 
jor trends in Slovak politics, society, culture, and the economy 
from 1900 until the establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
in 1918. The authors also attempt to place Slovak history in the 
international setting of a Europe on the brink of revolutionary 
changes. 

Some of the strongest sections in the book are the summaries 
of the macroeconomic and microeconomic development of pre- 
war industries, financial institutions, services, and agriculture in 
Slovakia. Useful tables and statistics are included. Likewise, the 
authors provide an analysis of each social class and the na- 
tionalities (except for the Carpathian Germans). In politics, the 
authors (especially J. Butvin) stress the disunity of the Slovak 
parties which prevented a common front to counter the strong 
Magyarization pressures that accelerated after the passage of the 
Apponyi Education Acts of 1907. 

Despite the authors’ noteworthy achievements, the volume 
is not without its shortcomings. In the bibliography there is an 
obvious neglect of post-World War II Western studies and émigré 
literature on Slovakia (for example, HruSovsky, Kirschbaum, 
Mikula, and others). Emigration to America, and elsewhere, could 
have been more carefully analyzed, especially its impact on 
political self-awareness in Slovakia. The wave of emigration, com- 
munications with friends and relatives, and the return of Slovaks 
from America to their homeland gradually raised the national and 
political consciousness of common folk throughout Slovakia and 
helped propel the movement to seek an alternative state in associa- 
tion with the Czechs. 

As in many other studies from contemporary Czechoslovakia, 
there is a marked emphasis upon Slovak labor history and the in- 
fluence of the working class both before and during World War 
I. The authors (especially Pavel Hapdk) underline the rising 
significance of the Slovak Social Democratic Party, the trade 
unions, and the impact of such organizations as spevokoly (sing- 
ing societies) in promoting Slovak national awareness and class 
consciousness. The authors aptly illustrate the nationality con- 
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flicts of Magyar chauvinism among Hungarian Social Democratic 
leaders. However, the reader must be wary of any tendency to 
overexaggerate the significance of the workers’ movement. As 
Pavel Hapak points out (p. 258), no more than 6,346 Slovaks 
belonged to the Slovak Social Democratic organization in Hungary 
at its peak in 1907. More Slovaks were organizing in larger cities 
such as Budapest and Vienna, but we still lack detailed studies 
of these experiences. 

These pre-war experiences reached a fruition in the latter 
stages of World War I and resulted in a surge of political and labor 
activism which is described in the 1917-18 period. As in many 
other Marxist histories, the authors ascribe too much influence 
to the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 rather than to the March Rus- 
sian Revolution which marked the beginning of the end for the 
old regimes of Europe. 

Despite the concerns of the authors with the lower classes, 
they do not provide a good sense of what it was like to be a worker, 
a peasant, or a migratory laborer. Too often the authors stress social 
history more from an institutional and statistical angle, rather than 
presenting us with a close-up of what life was really like for the 
average person in Slovakia. Most obvious is the neglect of the 
Slovak people’s association with their churches, the center of 
village life. What did Slovak people value most highly in their 
hierarchy of priorities, and how and why were these values 
changing? The authors do not tell us. 

In a book which concentrates on a such narrow period, the 
authors could have presented a much better portrait of some of 
the leading personalities in Slovakia such as Pavel Blaho, Andrej 
Hlinka, or Emanuel Lehocky. Frequently, the reader obtains only 
a one-dimensional aspect of a person’s life, usually his political 
or labor movement activities. A sense of what the total person was 
like is missing. 

Although the book contains a good bibliography of published 
books and articles and a bibliographic essay, the authors did not 
footnote their work. Footnotes would have been a useful addition 
for students of modern Slovak history. The book also lacks maps 
and a subject index (only a name and place index are included) 
which should accompany a work of this nature. 
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Finally, the authors did not attempt to write any conclusions 
about the meaning of Slovak history in the period covered. 
Although such a task is always difficult in a collaborative work, 
this would have given the study more unity. If there is any com- 
mon theme which pervades the study, it is the alliance of Magyar 
financial capital with a noble ruling class which was bent on 
Magyarizing and exploiting Slovak peasants and blue-collar 
workers. 

These criticisms should not discourage one from obtaining 
the volume. The book is a valuable and useful reference tool for 
the library of any scholar of Slovak history. Many topics such as 
literature, labor, economic, and political history are well sum- 
marized in a readable style, and the interpretations are more ob- 
jective than many earlier Marxist studies. This is surely the best 
available detailed survey of Slovakia in the early twentieth century. 


Stephan Parak. Die Schweiz und der Slowakische Staat. Bern: 
Peter Lang (Européische Hochschulschriften III/339), 1987, 308 


pp. 


STANISLAV J. KIRSCHBAUM 
York University, Glendon College 
Toronto, Canada 


Once in a while, a pearl is dropped on the lap of scholars. 
All the necessary ingredients are there: a relatively unknown topic, 
thorough research, a scholarly approach, the proper use of 
references, balanced conclusions and a challenge to conventional 
wisdom. Such is Stephan Parak’s study of the political and 
economic relations between two small states in wartime, Slovakia 
and Switzerland. 

It is not necessary to belabour the point that the Slovak 
Republic does not generally enjoy a good reputation in Western 
scholarship. Created at a time when Germany was bent on redraw- 
ing the map of Central Europe, allied to it in war, involved in the 
persecution of the Jews and occupied in the end by one of the 
Allied powers, the Slovak state belonged to the camp of the van- 
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quished and suffered as a result the inevitable consequences of 
unconditional defeat. This outcome has guided many scholars who 
see more virtue in triumphalism than in the accurate reconstruc- 
tion of the past. 

Whatever may be the merits of the debate whether the Slovak 
Diet should have proclaimed Slovakia’s independence on 14 
March 1939, the fact is that on that day a new state appeared on 
the political map of Europe. Its leaders were determined to use 
the opportunity not only to safeguard the well-being of the na- 
tion, but also to ensure its growth and development. That there 
was great German pressure in Slovak political life, that the Slovak 
leaders took decisions contrary to the Christian philosophy of their 
party, that the Slovak economy fuelled the German war effort were 
all facts of the political life of this small state next to an expan- 
sionist ideological régime; equally true is the fact that this state 
sought to withstand and diminish some of these pressures and 
to lead the life of a small country which needs good relations with 
others to survive and thrive. 

Parak’s study looks at both of these themes in his examina- 
tion of the relations between Slovakia and Switzerland. The first 
influenced the question of the diplomatic recognition of Slovakia. 
It was settled as much by the Swiss interpretation of international 
law as by Bern’s appraisal of the power constellation in Europe 
in 1939. The Swiss ‘‘tacit recognition’’ of Slovakia reflected this 
as did the break of relations in 1945 and the recognition of the 
renewed state of Czechoslovakia. On the Slovak side, it was clearly 
most important to achieve the best diplomatic status possible, 
something which the Swiss were unwilling to grant, especially 
in wartime. Parak documents and analyzes this question not on- 
ly thoroughly, but in an intelligent and balanced way. 

The diplomatic tug-of-war between these two states did not 
prevent on the other hand important economic and cultural rela- 
tions. A good part of this study concentrates on the scope and the 
benefits of these relations to both states. It makes all the more 
fascinating reading as these relations were being carried out while 
the rest of Europe was at war. The extent to which Slovakia could 
exist as an independent state is made quite clear by these relations. 

The author also devotes an entire chapter on the role of 
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Switzerland in the fate of the Slovak Jews. His approach is fac- 
tual and sensitive. He notes that in 1942, neither the Swiss govern- 
ment, nor the Red Cross lodged a protest against the deportations 
of Slovak Jews to Poland. Yet Swiss representatives in Slovakia 
were also very active in protecting Jews who were important for 
economic and commercial reasons and they intervened with 
Slovak authorities to see that presidential exceptions were granted 
to them. 

After the 1944 revolt the situation was reversed. The mean- 
ing of the German Final Solution was then clear; the Swiss govern- 
ment and the Red Cross lodged protects against the deportations. 
But neither they nor the Slovak government could do anything 
— even protect those who had been granted presidential excep- 
tions — as the Germans were now in control in Slovakia. Never- 
theless many Swiss, including diplomatic representatives, with 
the support of the Slovak Red Cross and Church circles, were able 
personally to extend refuge to individual Jews. In the light of this 
record Parak asks whether the Swiss might have had more suc- 
cess if they had been more active on the official diplomatic level. 
He concludes: ‘‘One is left with the impression that on the Swiss 
side not all available opportunities were exhausted to save Slovak 
Jews in the Second World War’’ (p. 215). 

In his overall conclusion Parak considers that the relations 
between these two states, like those of great powers, were deter- 
mined by national interest as well as by their perception of the 
international situation. This is an interesting conclusion, not for 
Switzerland where to most it must seem self-evident, but for 
Slovakia where a perception still lingers among scholars that its 
policies and activities were dictated entirely by Berlin. Yet such 
a Challenge to conventional wisdom is the normal outcome of this 
study. That is not the least of its merits. 

This is a published doctoral dissertation as required by Euro- 
pean universities (in this case the University of Basel) for the ob- 
taining of the degree. Given its excellence, it should be translated 
into English; it needs very few modifications. Above all, it cer- 
tainly deserves to be read by as wide a public as possible. 
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Carol Skalnik Leff. National Conflict in Czechoslovakia: The Mak- 
ing and Remaking of a State, 1918-1987. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1988. xi, 304 pp. 


JAMES FELAK 
Bloomington, Indiana 


A persistent theme in the history of Czechoslovakia has been 
the Slovak quest for autonomy. In her book National Conflict in 
Czechoslovakia: The Making and Remaking of a State, 1918-1917, 
Carol Skalnik Leff examines this crucial issue from 1918 to the 
present. She deals above all with the Slovak question as manifested 
in the First Czechoslovak Republic and in the Communist state 
between 1948 and 1968, stressing similarities in how both the 
democratic and the Communist regimes handled the issue of 
autonomy. 

In the interwar democracy as well as the postwar Communist 
state, Leff sees certain impediments to autonomy. In both states, 
Czechoslovakia’s leaders believed that modernization, not 
autonomy, would solve the Slovak question. In the First Republic, 
Masaryk and other Czechoslovak leaders explained Slovak discon- 
tent as the product of Hungarian influence and believed that one 
only had to develop Slovakia culturally in order for the Slovaks 
to assimilate to a ‘‘Czechoslovak’’ nation. The Communist regime 
saw Slovakia’s backwardness as a function of economics. It be- 
lieved that economic modernization would solve the Slovak ques- 
tion by effecting a zblizenie, a drawing together of Czechs and 
Slovaks in a comon culture. Both attempts failed. All they did 
was raise Slovak expectations and produce a more skilled and 
sophisticated nationalist leadership, better able to articulate Slovak 
discontent. 

Another similarity between the two regimes, according to 
Leff, was the systemic obstacles they presented to autonomy. 
Although the First Republic’s parliamentary system and relative 
freedom of expression gave the autonomist Slovak People’s Party 
a public and parliamentary podium from which to advocate its 
autonomist program, the structure of the system guaranteed that 
autonomist concerns would not be addressed seriously by the 
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government. The system of proportional representation, reflected 
in the so-called Pétka, meant that the chances for the opposition 
to come to power were slim and that the government’s main priori- 
ty was those issues that could potentially affect the viability of 
the coalition. The government had little incentive to take up 
disruptive issues advocated only by parties outside the coalition. 
Although it officially recognized the Slovak nation, Communist 
Czechoslovakia likewise presented impediments for the Slovak 
autonomy movement. The liquidation of organized opposition and 
free expression, an ideological commitment to centralism, and 
bureaucratic rigidity all had a negative influence on the prospects 
for Slovak autonomy. 

Leff ascribes persistent tensions between Czechs and Slovaks 
to an ‘‘ethos of mutual betrayal’’. Because Slovak nationalists had 
little hope for realizing autonomy under the interwar and 
post-1948 regimes, they sought to further their aims during times 
of crisis. Autonomist Slovaks took advantage of the periods when 
Prague, under fire from without, needed to consolidate its posi- 
tion at home. However, because the Slovaks got autonomy in the 
wake of the Munich agreement and federation in the wake of the 
Soviet invasion, many Czechs regarded the Slovaks as double- 
dealers willing to exploit the republic’s troubles and do business 
with its external enemies for their own selfish ends. This, coupled 
with a perceived ingratitude on the part of the Slovaks, who 
seemed not to appreciate the Czech contributions to Slovakia’s 
cultural and economic advancement, led Czechs to accuse Slovaks 
of betrayal. Many Slovaks, on the other hand, resented what they 
saw as a string of broken promises and a patronizing attitude 
toward them on the part of the Czechs. 

Leff gives a mixed review of the post-1968 federalist 
Czechoslovakia. She claims it has not fully solved the Slovak ques- 
tion, which remains ‘‘deeply, and perhaps irreversibly, woven 
into the fabric of Czechoslovak politics as usual.’’ One might ask 
whether Slovaks can ever enjoy autonomy in a system that gives 
the population no control over who its leaders are or what policies 
those leaders pursue. 

There are two drawbacks with Leff’s work that ought to be 
pointed out. First, although she correctly mentions that 
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geopolitical factors played a role in the Czech refusal to grant 
Slovakia autonomy, she fails to elaborate sufficiently on this im- 
portant point. Secondly, her use of sociological jargon and attempt 
to test certain social science theories sometimes tends to obfuscate 
rather than illuminate the question at hand. 

These shortcomings aside, Leff has presented a thoughtful 
analysis of a very complicated problem. Her work is balanced and 
insightful and she advances a number of valid arguments. Leff 
has confirmed the fact that it is possible to do worthwhile research 
on twentieth century Czechoslovakia without a visit to Czech and 
Slovak archives. Her book is recommended reading for those in- 
terested in the Slovak question and Czechoslovakia’s history and 
politics in general. 


Pavol Petruf. USA a studené vojna (Politika amerického imperializ- 
mu v Eurépe 1945-1949. Bratislava: Pravda, 1985. 280 pp. 


STANISLAV J. KIRSCHBAUM 
York University, Glendon College 
Toronto, Canada 


One’s first impression after reading this book is that the 
American school of historical revisionism has found a positive 
echo among Marxist scholars in Eastern Europe. This detailed 
study of American foreign policy in the immediate post-war years 
will, therefore, interest readers and students behind the Iron Cur- 
tain for whom access to Western scholarship is still restricted. It 
may also be seen as an indication of an attempt at openness in 
scholarship, certainly among Slovak Marxist academics, even 
though the first footnote is to a Soviet source (the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia no less), a practice that was de rigueur during the 
Stalinist years. However, the Western reader will find nothing new 
and certainly no original interpretation of the origins of the Cold 
War. 

Unlike many revisionist historians, Petruf has not produced 
a study based primarily, if not uniquely, on documentary 
evidence. Rather, his sources are a mixture of published American 
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documents, Soviet and Czech volumes of documents, and Marx- 
ist and Western studies. A few American authors are favored and 
even quoted extensively. Unfortunately there are some liberties 
with the translations, which does not do credit to the book. But 
this is a minor problem which is attenuated by the detailed presen- 
tation of American foreign policy during the years 1944-1949. 


Petruf’s central thesis is that during the war governing circles 
in the United States had worked out a strategic plan that would 
enable the United States to control most of the planet in the post- 
war world. The United States would use economic, social and 
political means to establish this hegemony. Their only obstacle 
was the Soviet Unon, which had come out of the war as a super- 
power and whose foreign policy was one that emphasized 
democracy and non-intervention in the internal affairs of a state. 
Accordingly, American foreign policy became bitterly anti-Soviet 
and anti-Communist. In the Cold War which ensued the aim of 
Washington was not only to contain the Soviet Union, but also 
to hold back the Moscow-led world revolutionary movement 
which had arisen after the war. The result, according to Petruf, 
was that ‘‘war — whether as a threat or reality — became firmly 
anchored in the minds of the people as an inevitable aspect of life 
in the 20th century. . . . [But] It did not prevent the growth of 
the strength and international authority of the Soviet Union, the 
appearance of a world socialist system and the development of 
the world revolutionary and national liberation movement”’ (pp. 
269-270). 


In six chapters the author unfolds his thesis by looking at 
American policy toward Central and Southeastern Europe; the shift 
from cooperaton to confrontaton between the USA and the USSR; 
the question of Germany; the Truman Doctrine and the policy of 
containment; the preparations, essence and goals of the Marshall 
plan; and the creation of NATO. The discussion in each chapter 
is thorough, even if presented with a certain slant. Among the 
main actors the author holds reponsible for the Cold War are 
Truman, Kennan, Acheson, Byrnes, Forrestal and Churchill. Ac- 
cording to Petruf, these men had moved away from Roosevelt’s 
policy of cooperation with the USSR and, backed by American 
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right-wing circles, opted for a hard line policy toward the Soviet 
Union. 

The book’s main weakness, which disqualifies it as a work 
of serious scholarship, is not only the author’s strident tone 
towards the United States, but also his adulatory approach to the 
Soviet Union. Not only is there no criticism of Soviet policy, but 
Kremlin decisions and actions which did more than just contribute 
to the unfolding of the Cold War are deliberately ignored. For ex- 
ample, in his discussion of the reasons for the reversal of 
Czechoslovakia’s decision to partake in the discussions on the Mar- 
shall Plan, he does not mention that on 9 July 1947 a Czechoslovak 
delegation composed of Gottwald, Drtina and Masaryk was in 
Moscow where Stalin informed them that the Czechoslovak ac- 
ceptance of the Marshall Plan would be considered as an action 
hostile to the USSR. Petruf writes: ‘‘When in the meantime it 
became clear that the Marshall Plan was essentially directed at 
the independence and sovereignty of the participating countries, 
Czechoslovakia revised its initial decision and withdrew its par- 
ticipation in the Paris discussions’’ (p. 229). 

It is a pity that such a thorough study had to be spoiled 
because of ideological predilections. Marxist scholars will not con- 
vince anyone of the validity of their point of view as long as they 
continue to be unable to take a broader critical look at the events 
they examine. 


June Granatir Alexander. The Immigrant Church and Community: 
Pittsburgh’s Slovak Catholics and Lutherans, 1880-1915. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1987. xxxii, 198 pp. 


M. MARK STOLARIK 
The Balch Institute for Ethnic Studies 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


In this revised Ph.D. dissertation, June Alexander set out ‘‘to 
bring to light the complex interplay of factors that led to the crea- 
tion of ethnic parishes in American cities at the turn of the 
century”’ (p. xvili). 
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The essence of the book is that Roman Catholic Slovaks, while 
experiencing some local and internal problems while establishing 
their churches, had basically no quarrels with the local church 
hierarchy, whereas Lutheran Slovaks experienced major problems 
with their clerical leaders because the latter tried to impose a new 
orthodoxy upon their parishioners. 

To prove her point Alexander focused upon the four Roman 
Catholic and one Lutheran parish founded by Slovak immigrants 
in Pittsburgh between 1895 and 1915. She gave a bit of the 
religious background of the immigrants, told how they established 
fraternals in the United States and how these, in turn, led in 
establishing the parishes, and then traced the actual story of each 
parish to 1915. Meanwhile, she also discussed the rise of lay in- 
itiative among Slovak immigrants, their regionalism and na- 
tionalism (or lack of it), and how these kept the various com- 
munities divided. 

Alexander concluded that the story of Slovak immigration 
to Pittsburgh is one of coming together to form fraternals and 
parishes. While the immigrants achieved these goals they did so 
differently, with the Roman Catholics acting rather harmonious- 
ly while the Lutherans were rent by dogmatic divisions. The net 
result was that the five parishes became communities unto 
themselves, divided ultimately by regionalism, dialectical and 
religious differences. 

While this is a competent study of the creation of five im- 
migrant parishes over a twenty year period at the turn of the cen- 
tury, it has serious limitations. Alexander either did not realize 
(or chose to ignore) that when one studies ethnic parishes, one 
has to do so within the context of the local church body. For in- 
stance, when dealing with Pittsburgh Slovak Roman Catholics, 
she should have looked at their story within the diocese of Pitts- 
burgh, which is the natural religious boundary of the area, not 
the borders of the city. Had she done so she might have noticed 
that two Slovak Roman Catholic parishes within the diocese (St. 
Anne’s in Homestead, in 1909, and Sts. Cyril and Methodius in 
McKeesport, in 1922) seceded from the Roman Catholic Church 
and joined the independent Polish National Catholic Church. 
Since there were only a half dozen such secessions among Slovak 
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Roman Catholic parishes in the United States at the turn of the 
century, there had to be plenty of problems between the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy and Slovak immigrants in the Pittsburgh 
diocese. That is why Alexander’s characterizaiton of Slovak 
Catholic immigrant relations with the local Hierarchy as being ones 
of ‘‘assertive deference’’ rings very false. 

Furthermore, Alexander makes certain assertions about the 
Old World experience of Slovaks which rest upon shaky evidence. 
In denying lay involvement in parish affairs in Slovakia, or Old- 
World experiences of fraternalism, she relies too much on the con- 
temporary observations of secular leaders, who were voicing unin- 
formed opinions, or on the questionable memories of eleven in- 
formants, some of whom were born in America and others who 
must have been children when they immigrated here. How could 
such people possibly know anything about such complicated sub- 
jects as lay initiative or lodge creation in Slovakia? Indeed, there 
is to date no professional history of the various religions in 
Slovakia, nor has anyone covered the history of fraternal-benefit 
societies in Slovakia, which, contrary to Alexander’s assertions, 
did exist there and can be traced back to 1460 A.D. Unfortunate- 
ly, in today’s Communist Slovakia those historians who are still 
allowed to practice their craft cannot write about the Churches 
(except in a pejorative way), nor can they focus on non-socialist 
movements. The only scholars who have touched upon these sen- 
sitive matters are Timothy L. Smith and his students and Alex- 
ander has chosen to either ignore their work, which was based 
upon solid research in Slovak archives, or she has chosen to 
disagree with their findings, without any substantial proof to refute 
them. 

Thus, while Alexander’s book provides us with a glimpse 
of Slovak parish and community life in turn-of-the-century Pitts- 
burgh, it suffers from too narrow a perspective that ultimately 
distorts the larger picture of both Slovak and Slovak-American 
history. 
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Kratky slovnitk slovenského jazyka. Jan Kaéala, Maria Pisar¢ikova 
et. al. Bratislava: Veda, 1987. 592 pp. 


JOHN M. KOCHIK 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


This invaluable reference work is presented by SAV — the 
Slovak Academy of Sciences through its udovit Stur Linguistics 
Institute as the second in its series of Slovak language lexicons 
in a new single-volume. It is intended for the professional as well 
as for the average user as a source of information about the 
vocabularly of present-day Slovak, and as it evolved over the past 
forty years of its socialist development. 

This single-volume is labeled ‘‘short (kratky)/concise 
(strucny)’’ in contrast with SAV’s earlier multi-volume dictionary. 
The first five-volume Dictionary of the Slovak Language (1959-68) 
has been sold out. 

The core of the new Slovnik is the more than 500 pages 
devoted to its A to Z vocabulary numbering more than 50,000 en- 
tries. The information derives not only from the 5,000,000 cita- 
tions available from the SAV Linguistics Institute’s card-catalog 
but also from others collected since the publication of the first 
academic Slovnik and still more gleaned from belles lettres, special 
literature, publications, as well as the results of vast research in 
contemporary Slovak linguistics. 

The preparatory material — those pages preceding the A to 
Z vocabulary — contains two sections: The Basic Principles of 
Lexicography, and Abbreviations & Symbols. A noteworthy feature 
of the vocabulary section is the incorporation and domestication 
of loan-words in what is termed the process of ‘‘internationaliza- 
tion’’ (p. 11) of the language. To illustrate this flooding process, 
five words-in-a-row listed (p. 9) are: dZinsy ‘‘jeans,’’ blue- , dzip 
‘Sjeep,’’ dziu-dzZicu ‘‘jiu-kitsu,’’ dZob ‘‘job,’’ dZokej ‘‘jockey,’’ 
horse- . Among others are (here paginated): bonsaj ‘‘bonzai’’ 
miniature-tree /Japanese/ (51), kibic ‘‘kibitz,’’ in cards /Yiddish/ 
(152), Zardiniéra ‘‘giardinierd’’ wide flower-pot /Italian/ (582). 

Among the unexpectedly unexplainable omissions is: ukra- 
jinsky ‘‘Ukrainian,’’ whereas the following are listed in the text: 
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bielorusky ‘‘Bielorussian’’ (47), estonsky ‘‘Estonian’’ (98), litovsky 
“‘Lithuanian’”’ (184), lotySsky ‘‘Latvian’’ (185), polabsky ‘‘Pola- 
bian’’ (306). 

The Slovnik is the product of a collaborative effort by SAV’s 
experts mentioned opposite the main title-page. Those who 
assiduously prepared this long-awaited lexicon can be proud of 
their achievements. 

The Slovnik is an invaluable, readable, handy reference work 
of contemporary Slovak language. Another, the second, step for- 
ward in Slovak lexicography. Apart from its precious contents, 
the book’s binding is disappointingly fragile and brittle! 


Ludvik Patera. Alexander MatuSka. Praha: Melantrich, 1985, 440 
pp. 


LOUISE B. HAMMER 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Slovak literary critic Alexander MatuSka (1910-1975) is 
known to American students of Czech and Slovak literature for 
his essay on Karel Capek, Clovek proti skaze (1963), which was 
published in English as Man Against Destruction (1981), and for 
his book J.C. Hronsky (1970) published in Bratislava. Matuska’s 
participation in Slovak intellectual and literary life began in the 
nineteen thirties and continued throughout his life. His Vybrané 
spisy (1972-1978) were published in four volumes in Bratislava. 
As one of the leading literary critics in Czechoslovakia, Matuska 
had an abiding interest in both Slovak and Czech literature, and 
was cognizant of the connection between national literatures and 
world literature. 

The knowledgeable Czech Slovakist Ludvik Patera, who 
teaches Slovak literature at Charles University, has written the first 
monograph on MatuSka. Patera’s treatise appears as the seventy- 
sixth volume in the series Odkazu pokrokovych osobnisti nagi 
minulosti. The book consists of two main parts: the first (265 
pages) contains Patera’s well documented and reliable presenta- 
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tion of the chronological development of MatuSka’s life and work; 
the second presents a selection of MatuSka’s writings, which have 
been translated into Czech. Separating these two parts are thirty- 
two pages of photographs, which include facsimiles of Matuska’s 
published work, manuscripts and letters. 

The totality of Matuska’s activity emerges through Patera’s 
method of combining biographical and literary data. Interspersed 
among the excerpts from MatuSka’s critical works are quotes from 
interviews with him that were published in Slovenské pohl'ady 
in the seventies. Patera skillfully weaves these quotations into his 
text, and allows the reader to learn of the life experiences that in- 
fluenced Matuska’s development as a human being and as a 
literary critic. 

Patera’s research on MatuSka’s student years in Prague in- 
creases our understanding of the societal forces that had a great 
impact on young intellectuals during the inter-war period. While 
enrolled at Charles University, Matuska was associated with the 
group R10 (along with Jan Kostra, Dobroslav Chrobak, Michal 
Chorvath and others). This group was known as ‘‘The Young 
Davists,’’ the name stemming from their journal Dav, to which 
they actively contributed. During his student days, MatuSka was 
greatly influenced by the ideas of the Czech critic and artist, F.X. 
Salda. They found common ground on various points. Neither sup- 
ported the official view of that time, which claimed the existence 
of a Czechoslovak language with two versions, the Czech version 
and the Slovak version (pp. 27-28). They agreed that merging the 
two languages would only weaken and impoverish them both. As 
various scholars have pointed out, Slovak was at a disadvantage 
in the linguistic relationship between Czech and Slovak during 
the inter-war period, since efforts to bring the two languages 
together habitually led in the direction of Czech, to the detriment 
of Slovak. 

The author’s enthusiasm for his subject is evident throughout 
this well written and richly documented book. It is a welcome 
contribution to the field of literary history and criticism. In addi- 
tion, Patera’s book contains useful bibliographic information on 
Matuska’s work, corrections of errors that appeared in some earlier 
editions, and an index of names at the end. 
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priatel’ov slovenskej literatury, 1984. 


YVONNE GRABOWSKI 
York University 
Toronto, Canada 


This is a very attractively-presented volume. The motto of 
the book, taken from Plato, illustrates the author’s conviction that 
people strive for ideals which are most often unattainable. The 
same idea is expressed in the title of the novel — The Summon- 
ing of the Sun — and reinforced by an excellent illustration on 
the title page by Miro Malis, representing a modern day Sisyphus 
pushing the sun up the mountain. 

This Platonic view of the world is fundamentally opposed 
to the Marxist concept of the universe. It is most probably this 
difference of perception that accounts for the fact that Ciévak now 
lives and writes in Canada and not in Czechoslovakia. The novel 
tells us of the attempts made by individuals, and especially the 
main character James, to evoke the sun, to find a modicum of hap- 
piness in a totalitarian, cruel society. And it is a sad comment 
on this society that when the sun finally appears at the end of the 
novel, James cannot enjoy the magnificent view because he has 
died from the effects of a bullet he received during a peaceful 
political demonstration. 

However, in Ciévak’s novel, life’s frustrations are not limited 
to James. Every character that appears in the book has been af- 
fected one way or another, thwarted in his aspirations, mocked 
in his most sacred beliefs, slandered, unjustly imprisoned or ex- 
ploited. Only utter opportunists seem to be able to survive 
somehow in this climate. Ciévak portrays human lives that are 
spent looking for peace and happiness, unable to successfully ac- 
complish this quest. Fate, circumstances, or other people always 
intervene to warp human hopes and expectations. Older people 
know this truth, but the young approach life with great intensity 
and a naive trust which gets cruelly deceived in the end. 

Ciévak’s novel is more than a story about the suffering of peo- 
ple in Czechoslovakia under Communist rule. It is also a sad 
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parable about life’s unfulfilled dreams and shattered hopes. In the 
end it does not matter that the unnamed ‘‘statnik’’ in the novel 
has been deprived of his lucrative position — the system that pro- 
duced him will stay on and life will continue essentially as before. 
This conclusion finds its reinforcement in the previous events of 
the novel where the injustices that have been committed against 
the generation of the parents are repeated in the generation of their 
sons and daughters. 

Several recurring motifs in the novel reinforce the unity and 
central idea of the plot. The main one is, of course, the motif of 
the sun — a potent symbol — which appears only too rarely 
throughout the story. Time also plays an important part in the 
book. All through the novel we became intensely aware of its pass- 
ing, and the passing of history. Loneliness is another strong theme. 
People closest to the characters are rarely near when needed. Those 
that are around are incapable of relating totally. 

This is a sad book, but a very well-written one. It skillfully 
unites the plot and the imagery to imbue us with the sense of shat- 
tered young dreams and impending death. 
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